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headdress  of  starched  linen  that  falls  half-way  to  There  was  a  calvan'  hard  by,  at  the  door  of  the 
the  waist,  and  a  cloth  petticoat.  Her  mind  matched  Church  du  Men6.  I  threw  myself  on  my  knees  be- 
her  person,  not  too  acute  nor  too  gross.  I  suppose  fore  it,  without  heed  to  the  passers-by.  The  world 
she  was  intelligent  enough  to  manage  a  common  was  indifferent  to  me  in  such  suffering.  I  heard 
farm-house  and  govern  one  or  two  female  servants,  them  say,  “  That  is  a  friend  of  the  prisoners  ” ;  but 
But  what  was  noble  in  her  was  her  self-devotion  no  mockery  went  with  the  words.  They  are  a 
and  her  courage.  After  the  first  days  given  up  to  good  people ;  they  had  rather  wept  with  me  if  they 
wailing,  she  came  to  understand  that  these  two  had  dared, 
old  folks  were  falling  to  her  charge,  for  the  blow 

that  Crod  had  let  them  be  stricken  with,  had  almost  ’  i 

destroyed  their  minds.  tMien  the  day  for  the  trial  came  I  promised  my- 

Forthwith  she  dried  her  eves  and  set  herself  to  self  to  be  in  the  front  rank  of  the  spectators,  so 
work  to  nourish,  comfort,  and  care  for  them,  like  a  that  the  eyes  of  'the  accused  could  rest  on  me. 
^ood  mother.  It  was  plain  at  first  sight,  on  enter-  Guyomar  was  to  hold  himself  in  readiness  to  run 
ing  this  sad  abode,  that  she  alone  still  really  lived ;  to  the  father  on  the  slightest  occasion.  Abb4  Le 
the  other  two  might  have  been  mere  corpses  but  for  Ber,  who,  notwithstanding  .the  difference  of  age, 
the  torture  of  their  poignant  grief.  While  working  was  a  fiiend  for  us,  had  been  engaged,  without 
without  relaxation, — sweeping,  washing,  cooking, —  great  difficult^’,  to  walk  up  and  down  before  the 
she  ever  had  an  eye  to  her  poor  old-wards.  Now  seminary  during  the  day,  waiting  to  accompany 
she  brought  his  pipe  ready  filled  to  her  father ;  now  Guyomar,  if,  as  was  too  much  to  be  feared,  there 
when  passing  by  her  mother,  she  threw  her  arms  should  be  bad  news  to  tell. 

about  her  neck  and  printed  a  warm  kiss  on  her  lips.  We  were  at  the  17th  December.  Snow  had 
If  M.  Jourdan  came,  —  and  he  always  made  haste  fallen  through  the  night,  and  over  the  snow  was 
to  come  whenever  he  caught  a  gleam  of  hope,  —  frozen  sleet.  The  trial  was  to  begin  at  nine  o’clock ; 
Marion  heard  him  mounting  the  winding  stairs,  and  at  eight  o’clock  I  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  fam- 
went  to  meet  him.  She  indicated  what  words  he  ily.  “  Come  in,  we  are  ready,”  said  the  voice  of 
must  use  to  keep  up  a  little  hope  in  those  two  Marion.  I  found  them  all  dressed  and  prepared  to 
hearts,  —  not  enough  to  deceive  them,  but  enough  go  out. 

to  help  out  their  lives  a  few  more  days.  Slje  did  “  This  is  tempting  Providence,”  I  protested,  “  to 
not  cheat  herself ;  she  felt  that  she  was  mortally  take  the  mother  there.” 

wounded;  but  she  acted  like  those  captains  who  The  remar^  evoked  no  word  of  reply.  The 
call  up  all  their  strength  to  order  the  last  charge  father  solemnly  crossed  himself,  and  went  in  ad- 
with  a  firm  voice,  ready  to  drop  dead  when  the  vance,  the  two  women  followed,  sustaining  each 
start  is  once  given.  But  where  she  was  particular-  other.  After  having  descended  two  steps,  Marion 
ly  admirable,  was  in  her  conviction  of  the  inno-  ran  hastily  back,  and  returned  with  a  chaplet  that 
cence  of  her  husband  and  of  his  two  brothers,  hung  on  tne  wall,  which  she  placed  in  the  hand  of 
“  They  did  not  do  it,  I  tell  you.  What  I  wonder  the  old  mother.  It  was  idle  to  resist ;  I  followed 
at  is  that  they  did  not  let  themselves  be  killed  to  them. 

save  him ;  but  you  may  be  sure  they  w'ere  held  The  court-room  was  crammed,  and  there  was  a 
back  by  force.  I  know  my  husband ;  I  know  the  throng  about  the  door ;  but  way  was  made  for  us, 
two  brothers.  I  hold  up  my  hand  before  God  for  and  we  reached  the  bar  that  separates  the  public 
them  1  ”  Her  voice  and  accent,  when  she  spoke  in  from  the  space  reserved  for  the  court.  The  king’s 
this  way,  went  to  the  soul.  Sometimes  uie  old  prosecutor  was  already  in  his  place.  He  turned 
man  would  say,  but  hesitatingly  for  his  heart  and  pale  at  seeing  us,  and,  calling  to  M.  Jourdan, 
his  misery  belied  his  doctrine ;  “  They  did  whispered  him  something. 

right  —  ”  'Then  she  put  her  hand  on  his  mouth.  “  I  am  quite  agreed  with  you,”  replied  M.  Jour- 
“  Silence,  father,”  she  would  s^n'  to  liim ;  “  does  not  dan  aloud ;  “  but  neither  your  authority  nor  my  re- 
a  wife  know  her  husband  ?  He  never  did  any  such  quest  would  have  the  slightest  effect.” 

!  thing,  so  sure  as  I  hope  for  Paradise.”  And  then  The  features  of  the  prosecutor  expressed  a  pain- 
1  going  up  to  her*  mother :  “  Come,  mother,  you  tell  ful  resignation ;  and  I  am  sure  he  tnought  at  that 
1  him  so ;  do  justice  to  your  own  blood.  Tfeey  will  moment  that  never  before  had  duty  been  so  stem 

I  make  martjTS  of  them  perhaps,”  —  and  here  a  for  him.  Shortly  after  he  had  chairs  brought,  that 
sob  interrupted  her  words,  —  “  but  it  is  that  day  the  women  might  be  seated.  I  felt  them  tremble 
will  see  a  crime  committed.”  One  day,  when  I  was  and  shudder  by  the  side  of  me.  The  judges  were 
present  at  one  of  these  scenes,  she  perceived  that  I  now  announced,  and  almost  at  the  same  time  the 
was  weeping.  accused  were  brought  in. 

“  But  tell  him  so  then,  you  too !  ”  she  cried  out, 
ffl»^ing  my  hand  with  convulsive  force ;  “  you, 

tiieir  friend,  who  have  lived  with  them ;  you,  who  I  do  not  undertake  to  explain  how  it  is  that 
have  prayed  to  the  good  God  with  them,  tell  him  those  two  long  hearings  have  left  nothing  but  a 
that  they  are  innocent !  ”  most  confused  impression  on  my  memory,  while  I 

“  Yes !  ”  I  exclaimed,  for  her  faith  took  imssession  can  recall  in  their  least  details  all  the  other  incidents 
of  me ;  and  while  looking  at  her,  I  found  again  in  of  this  sorrowful  story.  Firmly  persuaded  that 
my  thoughts  my  poor  fnends  such  as  I  had  known  an  acquittal  was  impossible,  and  preferring  for  my 
them,  —  so  pure,  and  simple,  and  good,  and  far  re-  friends  the  scaffold  to  the  galleys,  I  attended  there 
moved  fix»m  anything  like  fanaticism,  —  “  yes,  I  be-  as  if  at  the  beginning  of  a  long  torture  rather  than 
lieve  it,  —  believe  it  as  you  do  1  ”  *  at  a  legal  trial. 

“  Now  God  be  praised  1  ”  the  poor  woman  cried  The  poor  boys  had  grown  pale  and  haggard 
out ;  “  now  you  see  yourself,  father,”  and  she  what  with  anxiety  and  captivity.  They  came  in, 
pushed  me  towards  him.  But  the  old  man  turned  however,  with  a  firm  enough  step ;  but  when  they 
away,  perhaps  to  hide  his  tears.  I  went  out  from  saw  those  two  women  and  the  old  father  two  paces 
there,  my  head  on  fire,  my  blood  all  burning,  from  their  bench,  their  courage  forsook  them.  Jean 
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Louis  was  near  enough  to  reach  his  hand  to  his 
wife,  who  covered  it  with  tears  and  kisses.  After 
that  he  turned  his  face  to  the  court,  and  I  saw 
clearly  that  none  of  them  meant  to  look  again  on 
our  side. 

I  paid  no  attention  to  the  reading  of  the  indict¬ 
ment,  which  could  only  rehearse  facts  unhappily 
too  well  known;  but  M.  Jourdan  whispered  me 
that  it  was  drawn  up  with  dangerous  ability,  and 
that  the  jury  was  unfavorably  disposed.  1  observed 
indeed,  that  during  the  reading  of  this  document, 
which  was  very  long,  the  impressions  of  the  audi¬ 
ence  seemed  to  grow  more  and  more  hostile.  It 
was  entirely  composed  of  inliabitants  of  the  town, 
for  whom  a  chouan  was  an  enemy,  and  who,  hav¬ 
ing  for  a  year  and  more  heard  nothing  talked  of 
but  violent  robberies,  assassinations,  fires,  and  law¬ 
less  gangs  roving  through  the  countrj-,  were  ani¬ 
mated  with  the  common  desire  of  seeing  these  dis¬ 
orders  put  an  end  to  by  a  severe  repression.  The 
sentiment  of  pity  excited  by  the  family  of  the  ac¬ 
cused  as  they  entered  the  hall  was  soon  forgotten 
in  listening  to  the  moving  details  of  the  death  of 
M.  Brossard.  The  king’s  attorney  had  felt  it  his 
duty  to  introduce  into  the  indictment  everything 
that  told  to  the  honor  of  the  victim ;  he  was  mani¬ 
festly  a  worthy,  open-handed,  loyal  man,  and  could 
be  justly  entitled  the  benefactor  of  his  commune. 
In  denouncing  the  refractories  he  had  but  fulfilled 
the  strict  duty  of  his  office.  Was  it  not  also  the 
duty  of  every  good  citizen  to  combat  a  rebellion 
so  disastrous  to  the  district,  and  which,  under  a 
political  disguise,  was,  in  reality,  mere  brigandage  ? 
M.  Brossard  had  pushed  moderation  to  its  last 
limits,  since  he  had  allowed  the  guilty  parties  a 
given  time  within  which  to  c^uit  the  country.  Nay, 
It  was  more  than  moderation,  it  was  indulgent 
weakness.  And  yet  they  had  gone  to  surprise  him 
in  his  sleep ;  they  had,  so  to  speak,  hacked  him  in 
pieces ;  for  the  indictment  gave  the  number  of  the 
wounds,  and  the  hearers  shuddered  at  the  recital 
of  the  ferocity  of  the  murderers.  They  recalled 
with  horror  that  knife  nailing  a  proclamation  to 
the  dead  man’s  breast,  and  asked  each  other  what 
bounds  the  assassins  would  set  to  their  audacity. 

The  examination  was  listened  to  with  manifest 
signs  of  ill-will.  Jean  Louis,  the  eldest,  who  an¬ 
swered  first,  distinctly  affirmed  that  he  had  taken 
no  part  in  the  murder ;  that  he  had  even  done  his 
utmost  to  prevent  it,  but  that  he  had  been  held 
fast,  he  and  his  brothers,  in  a  comer  of  the  cham¬ 
ber,  while  the  crime  was  consummated.  The  judge 
president  noted  the  extreme  improbability  of  such 
allegation. 

“Why,  if  they  were  opposed  to  the  assassination, 
did  they  accompany  the  assassins.  —  They  were 
forced  to  do  so.  —  For  what  purpose  ?  —  Impossible 
to  explain.  —  But  when  men  go  on  an  e.xpedition 
of  thill  nature,  they  do  not  take  persons  with  them 
purely  for  the  sake  of  securing  testimony  aftei> 
wards  against  themselves  ?  ”  To  this  the  accused 
made  no  reply.  “  You  are  all  three  vigorous ;  Bros¬ 
sard  was  a  man  of  unusual  strength.  If  you  had 
struggled,  you  might  at  least  have  served  to  give 
the  alarm.  A  murder  in  the  centre  of  a  village  is 
impossible,  even  Iw  numbers,  in  presence  of  three 
resolute  men.”  No  answer. 

When  the  turn  of  the  youngest  brother  came, 
and  he  was  asked  why,  instead  of  joining  his 
regiment,  he  threw  himself  into  the  band  of  the  re¬ 
fractories,  he  showed  eonfusion  and  made  no  re¬ 
ply. 


“Was  it  your  father  who  advised  you  to  this 
course  ?  ” 

“  I  did  as  the  others  did,”  he  answered ;  “  but  as 
for  the  murder  neither  I  nor  my  brothers  were  en¬ 
gaged  in  it ;  we  would  have  sufiered  death  to  prevent 
It—” 

“  Silence  I  ”  said  the  president,  sharply ;  “  let  us 
at  least  have  no  hypocrisy.” 

Several  witnesses  were  heard,  to  prove  that  the 
brothers  Nayl  had  been  for  a  week  with  the  re- 
fitictories  of  the  canton  of  Stunt  Jean  Br^velay  ; 
that  they  accompanied  the  band  to  Kerdroguen 
and  supped  at  the  miller’s ;  and  that,  finally,  they 
entered  with  the  others  the  house  of  the  mayor. 

These  depositions,  bearing  on  known  and  avowed 
fiicts,  offered  no  interest.  Neighbors  testified  that 
they  had  heard  no  noise,  which  proved  that  there 
had  been  no  stn^gle.  From  the  house  situated  op¬ 
posite  that  of  M.  Brossard,  the  light  had  been  seen  in 
ids  chamber  and  the  shadows  of  a  number  of  persons ; 
but  this  had  excited  no  attention,  it  being  natural 
that  he  should  be  in  conference  that  night  with  the 
soldiers  and  gendarmes. 

The  deposition  of  the  doctor  was  a  terrible  one. 
He  stated  that,  according  to  all  appearances, 
Brossard  had  been  seized  and  tightly  held  oy  the  legs 
and  arms,  and  had  thus  been  killed  without  the 
possibility  of  an  attempt  to  defend  himself.  He 
had  received  eighteen  strokes  with  a  knife,  of  which 
the  wounds  were  horrible.  The  assassins  had  con¬ 
tinued  to  wreak  their  fury  on  the  corpse,  for  he 
must  have  died  fixim  the  first  blows. 

These  details  produced  such  an  eflFect  that  the 
court  rising,  after  a  fatiguing  session,  immediately 
on  the  close  of  the  doctor’s  deposition,  the  judge 
president  deemed  it  prudent  to  take  measures  ror 
preventing  the  escort  of  the  prisoners  from  trav¬ 
ersing  the  groups  of  excited  people.  In  the  court¬ 
room  next  morning  the  emotion  of  the  crowd  was 
not  yet  allayed ;  and  they  were  rehearsing  aloud 
one  to  another,  awaiting  the  entrance  of  the  judges, 
this  and  that  particular  of  the  doctor’s  testimony. 

There  only  remained  to  be  heard  the  witnesses 
for  the  defence  and  the  pleadings.  M.  Jourdan 
had  passed  several  hours  with  the  accused  after 
the  yesterday’s  session,  and  the  energy  of  their  prot¬ 
estations  had  finally  triumphed  over  his  doubts. 
But  in  telling  me  this,  he  added,  despondingly,  that 
all  minds  were  made  up,  and  that  the  pressing  work 
now  was  to  make  the  family  accept  the  idea  of  a 
petition  for  mercy. 

The  principal  witness  for  the  defence  was  the 
venerable  cu^  of  Saint  Allouestre,  an  old  man  of 
seventy-sLx  years,  who  moved  the  audience  for  a 
moment  by  the  earnestness  of  his  protestations. 

“  Do  you  believe  them  eapable  of  a  bad  action  ? 
asked  M.  Jourdan,  —  “  capable  of  a  murder  ?  ” 

But  when  the  witness  had  answered  these  ques¬ 
tions,  the  king’s  prosecutor  inquired  of  him  what 
were  the  opinions  of  the  famuy  ?  Was  not  the 
father  of  the  accused  the  same  Nayl  who,  in  1802, 
along  with  Sapinaud  and  the  Abb4  Moisan,  succeed¬ 
ed  in  landing  on  the  coast  by  Saint  Gildas  ten 
thousand  muskets  sent  from  England  ?  Had  he  not 
kept  for  thirty  years,  hung  up  in  his  house  by  the 
side  of  the  crucifix,  the  sword  of  a  captain  of  volun¬ 
teers,  whom  he  had  slain  with  his  own  hand? 
Might  not  such  a  man,  after  having  urged  his  sons 
to  join  the  refractories,  suggest  to  them  the  idea  of 
the  murder  ?  Nay,  had  the  cur^  himself  nothing 
to  reproach  himself  with?  Since  the  Revolution, 
the  Domine  Salvum  had  not  been  chanted  in  the 
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i  parish  of  Saint  Allouestre.  Not  one  of  its  young 
conscripts  for  the  last  two  years  had  joined  his  regi¬ 
ment.  The  bishop  had  written  him  on  the  subject. 

I  And  what  was  ms  response  to  his  eccleshistical 
chief,  his  spiritual  father  ?  “I  cannot  condemn  a 
course  of  conduct  which  1  should  have  pursued  at 
their  age.  I  cannot  recommend  the  taking  of  an 
oath,  v^ich  I  would  not  take,  if  it  were  reiiuired  of 
me.”  The  king’s  attorney  had  the  letter  then? 
among  his  papers,  and  read  from  the  very  manu- 
!  script.  The  cur^  had  carried  his  fanaticism  to  the 
length  of  preaching  insurrection  in  hardly  veiled 
terms.  Had  he  not,  one  Sunday  after  sermon,  re¬ 
cited  aloud,  on  the  steps  of  the  altar,  a  Pater  and 
an  Ave  Maria  for  “  our  brave  young  men  ”  ?  No 
one  doubted  as  to  the  application  — 
i  M.  Jourdan  endeavored  to  interfere  between  his 
!  witness  and  the  prosecutor,  but  the  latter  held  fast 
I  to  the  cur^,  sternly  admonishing  him  of  his  duties 
I  and  of  the  responsibility  he  was  incurring. 

The  examination  of  witnesses  was  over.  Before 
formally  pronouncing  its  termination,  the  judge 
president  addressed  the  three  brothers,  reminding 
them  that  no  testimony  had  been  given  in  support 
of  the  incredible  assumption  on  which  they  rested 
their  defence. 

“  I  repeat  to  j^ou,”  he  added,  “  what  has  been  set 
forth  in  the  indictment :  If  it  be  true  that  you  are 
the  victims  of  the  assassins  and  not  their  accom¬ 
plices,  they  are  your  most  cruel  enemies,  and  you 
owe  them  no  consideration.  It  is  easy  for  you  to  put 
j  justice  on  their  track.  They  alone  are  your  e.xcul- 
patorj-  witnesses ;  there  can  be  no  others.  Your  ob¬ 
stinate  refusal  to  denounce  them  will  be  brought 
against  you  as  an  enhancing  proof  tliat  you  have 
nothing  to  look  for  from  their  testimony.  Jean 
Louis,”  he  said,  addressing  himself  to  the  eldest  of 
the  brothers,  “  you  have  a  young  wife  whom  you 
love.  I  point  out  to  you  the  sole  means  of  saving 
yourself —  ” 

Marion  had  started  up  convulsively  at  hearing 
herself  named.  Her  husband  also  rose.  His  face 
grew  red  and  then  all  pale.  He  opened  his  lips  as 
if  he  would  speak,  but  uttered  no  word.  His  two 
brothers  had  half  risen,  turning  their  faces  towards 
j  him.  He  gazed  on  Marion,  who  looked  like  a 

I  corpse ;  but  she  said  in  an  undertone,  yet  so  as  to 
be  heard  by  the  judges  on  the  bench,  “Die 
i  rather  I  ” 

Her  husband  turned  towards  the  court  and  spoke 
with  a  firm  voice :  “  I  have  nothing  to  say ;  I  am 
innocent !  ” 

j  The  pleadings  could  not  be  long.  The  jury  gave 
I  but  a  few  moments  to  deliberation ;  and  the  court 
I  presently  pronounced  its  decree,  sentencing  the  three 
'  men  to  the  penalty  of  death.  1  had  e.xhausted  my¬ 
self  in  ihiitless  efforts  to  lead  away  the  parents. 
The  president  himself  had  sent  an  official  of  the 
tribunal  to  beseech  them  to  withdraw ;  but  they  re¬ 
mained  till  the  end.  To  see  them  at  that  last  mo- 
1  ment,  you  would  have  said  their  minds  were 
wandering. 


THE  OLDEST  HUMAN  REMAINS  IN 
EUROPE. 

nr  P.  XARTIX  DUSCAX,  SECRETABT  OF  THE  CEO- 
LOOICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  questions  of  the  origin  and  primitive  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  human  race,  are  gradually  assuming  such 
great  importance,  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
reconsider  the  value  of  the  evidence  which  has  been 


published  in  support  of  the  high  antiquity  of  certain 

eirtions  of  the  skeletons  of  men  found  in  sediments. 

ot  many  years  since  it  was  a  favorite  dogma  that 
human  bones  could  not  be  preserved  for  any  long 
period  without  decomposition  taking  place,  and  that 
they  were  therefore  not  liable  to  become  fossilized. 
But  year  after  ^car  there  has  apjieared  some  evi¬ 
dence  in  opposition  to  this  theorj',  and  now  there 
are  many  specimens  of  human  bones  which  have 
been  dug  up  from  sediments  whose  positions  indi¬ 
cate  a  very  considerable  antiquity.  Some  of  the 
specimens  were  obtained  during  the  carefiil  and  sci¬ 
entific  excavation  of  caverns  by  qualified  geologists, 
and  otliers  were  discovered  under  less  satisfactory 
circumstances.  There  has  been  great  doubt  ex¬ 
pressed  about  the  discoverv  of  some  of  the  human 
remains,  and  much  suspicion  exists  about  others. 
Their  extreme  rarity,  and  the  facilities  for  deception, 
have  been  advanced  as  arguments  against  the  fact 
of  any  human  bones  having  been  really  found  in  po¬ 
sitions  where  they  must  have  remained  undisturbed 
during  great  changes  in  the  jdiysical  geography  of 
the  neighborhood.  Moreover,  the  indisposition  to 
concede  a  high  antiquity  to  man  has  tended  to  the 
rejection  of  trustworthy  evidence  to  the  contrary. 

There  has  always  been  a  great  disinclination  to 
associate  man  with  the  extinct  mammalia.  He  was 
supposed  to  belong  essentially  to  the  existing  state 
of  things.  Moreover,  there  has  been  a  strong  objec¬ 
tion  to  the  possibility  of  great  [ihysico-geographical 
changes  having  occurred  during  the  human  period. 
But  now  that  palaeontology  and  natural  history  have 
combined  to  prove  the  vast  antiquity  of  many  exist¬ 
ing  species  of  animals,  there  is  no  reason,  if  tlic  book 
of  nature  is  alone  studied,  why  man  should  not  have 
a  corresponding  age.  Tlie  antiquity  is  of  course 
measured  by  certain  geological  cmanges  in  conti¬ 
nents,  and  alterations  in  the  relative  positions  of 
sediments,  rivers,  and  seas. 

Opinions  overcame  many  facts  in  the  early  pjwt 
of  this  century,  and  every  discovery  of  human  re¬ 
mains  in  association  with  the  extinct  fauna  was  dis¬ 
credited.  It  had  occurred  over  and  over  again  that 
huge  reptilian  bones,  or  those  of  the  mammoth  and 
whale,  had  been  ignorantly  decided  to  be  those 
of  giants.  These  mistakes,  coupled  with  the  dogma 
about  the  impossibility  of  the  preservation  of  hu¬ 
man  bones,  affected  the  judgment  of  some  very  dis- 
tingiushed  men.  Of  late  years  the  speculations  of 
some  biologists  respecting  the  simian  characteristics 
of  certain  portions  of  the  human  crania  that  were 
found  in  verj’  old  deposits,  have  made  the  subject 
of  the  antiquity  of  man  very  distasteful  and  unpop¬ 
ular.  But  from  an  early  date  in  tliis  century,  well 
authenticated  instances  of  the  discovery  of  human 
bones  in  association  with  the  remains  of  the  extinct 
fauna  have  been  carefully  detailed  iu  many  first- 
class  scientific  journals.  The  late  Dr.  Buckland, 
although  an  enthuaastic  geologist,  apjiears  to  have 
been  influenced  by  the  opinions  concerning  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  the  preservation  of  human  bones  in 
deposits  for  any  very  long  period.  Those  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  general  characteristics  of  very 
early  burials,  and  who  have  read  Lartet’s  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  caves  in  the  valley  of  the  Vezhre,  must 
be  struck  by  Buckland’s  very  off-hand  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  age  of  the  so-called  red  lady  of  the  Pav- 
iland. 

During  some  excavations  in  the  Goat’s  Hole  Cave, 
fifteen  miles  west  of  Swansea,  Dr.  Buckland  came 
upon  traces  of  human  remains  in  close  contiguity 
with  the  skull  of  a  mammoth.  The  left  side  of  a 
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into  the  ravine.  The  fissure  communicated  with 
the  cliff  face  of  the  valley  at  whose  base  flowed  the 
river,  and  its  upper  outlet  was  on  the  surface  of  the 
country,  all  of  which  is  more  or  less  covered  by  the 
loess.  This  loess  filled  the  fissure,  and  in  it  were 
the  bones.  The  skull  was  peculiar  in  shape,  and 
it  attracted  great  attention.  Its  position  in  the 
great .  deposit  of  silt  or  loess  which  covered  the 
conntn'  around  the  Rhine  and  its  branches  and  ex¬ 
tended  far  to  the  cast,  and  which  had  been  worn 
down  by  the  great  river  and  its  affluents  until  it 
formed  here  and  there  cliffs  hundreds  of  feet  in 
height,  indicated  extraordinan-  changes  in  the 
physical  geography  of  Europe  during  .and  after  the 
time  of  the  early  men.  Aime  Roue’s  discovery  was 
not  considered,  Schmcrling  was  still  comparatively 
unread.  The  shape  of  the  bones  appeared  to  cause 
distinguished  savans  to  run  riot,  and  the  Neander¬ 
thal  skull  became  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  age. 
Yet,  if  there  could  be  no  doubt  thrown  upon  the 
deposition  of  the  skull  in  original  and  unmoved 
loess,  there  is  now  abundance  of  evidence  to  show 
that  its  antiquity  is  greatly  inferior  to  the  Eugis 
skull,  and  to  those  human  remains  found  by  Dupont 
in  some  of  the  caves  in  the  valley  of  the  Lesse. 
Such  remains,  for  instance,  as  the  lower  jaw,  found 
in  the  cave  of  La  Naulettc,  and  the  bones  and 
skulls  discovered  in  the  caverns  named  Du  Frontal 
and  La  Rosette.  But  there  is  every  reason  for  be¬ 
lieving  that  the  fissure  in  the  Neanderthal  rock 
was  not  filled  during  the  deposition  of  the  loess, 
and  that  the  upper  opening  and  the  cavity  was 
closed  at  that  time.  If  this  theory  is  correct  the 
loess  may  have  drifted  down  the  fissure  at  anj"  time 
between  its  deposition  and  the  liistoric  period  or 
afterwards.  The  body  whose  bones  were  found  in 
the  midst  of  the  silt  in  the  fissure  may  have  been 
washed  down,  or  its  possessor  may  have  fallen  ] 
down  during  the  in-wash  of  the  sediment.  The  j 
excavation  of  the  valley  close  b^-  docs  not  appear 
to  be  necessarily  associated  with  the  deposition ' 
of  the  loess  in  the  fissure.  The  Neanderthal  skull 
cannot,  therefore,  be  considered  of  any  value  as 
a  type  of  great  antiquity.  It  should  be  placed 
after  the  human  remains  found  by  Aimd  Roue  at 
Lahr,  and  by  Faudel  at  Eguisheim  in  the  chro¬ 
nology  of  man. 

M.  Faudel  has  described  the  position  of  the  hu¬ 
man  frontal  and  parietal  bones  that  were  found 
close  to  the  hill  called  Riihl  at  Eguisheim  near 
Colmar.  (“  Ann.  des  Sciences  Nat.”  v.  serie,  tom. 
vi.  p.  361.)  There  is  a  cliff  formed  of  an  old  sand¬ 
stone  deposit,  close  to  Eguisheim,  and  the  hill  of 
Riihl  is  a  slight  elevation  which  rests  against  it. 
The  hill  slopes  off  into  a  plain  which  extends 
towards  Colmar.  The  under  part  of  the  hill  is 
formed  by  a  tertiarj’  limestone,  which  dips  towards 
the  plain  at  an  angle  of  .from  fifteen  to  twenty  de¬ 
grees.  The  upper  part  is  formed  of  the  loess  or 
upper  silt  of  the  second  glacial  extension,  and  it  is 
tUck  on  the  flanks,  but  thin  on  the  top  of  the  hill. 
At  the  base  of  the  hill  some  of  the  old  Alpine  gravel 
of  the  first  extension  of  the  glaciers  is  found,  and  it 
is  covered  by  the  loess  just  mentioned  to  the  extent 
of  two  or  three  metres.  Some  bones  of  the  stag 
were  found  in  sinking  cellars  in  the  loess  in  1865, 
and  shortly  afterwards  the  human  remains  were 
exhumed.  Some  elephantine  remains  were  found 
in  the  old  gravel,  but  none  were  discovered  in  the 
true  silty  loess.  The  human  remains  were  found 
in  the  silty  loess,  and  consisted  of  a  frontal  and 
parietal  bone;  they  were  separated,  but  could  be 


united  easily.  The  loess  contained  the  usual  shells 
of  the  deposit.  Helix  hispida,  Lin. ;  Pupa  musco- 
rum,  Drap. ;  Succinea  ohlonqa,  Drap. 

The  jaw  discovered  by  Crahey,  of  Louvain,  and 
which  is  known  as  the  Maestrient  jaw,  was  found 
above  the  old  Alpine  gravel  and  in  the  lowest  part 
of  the  loess.  The  old  gravel  had  been  much  dis¬ 
turbed  and  its  elephantine  fossils  had  been  ploughed 
up  by  the  torrents  that  accompanied  the  formation 
of  tlie  lowest  part  of  the  silty  loess,  consequently 
there  is  a  great  mixture  of  the  faunas  of  the  depos¬ 
it.  The  jaw  may  be  fairly  considered  to  be  of  the 
same  geological  age  as  the  remains  at  Lahr  and 
Eguisheim. 

The  antiquity  of  the  human  remains  found  in 
Franee  in  the  gravels  of  the  Somme  and  Seine,  in 
the  Grotto  des  Fees,  in  the  caves  of  Perigord,  and 
in  those  of  the  southeastern  part  of  the  countrj'  has 
been  the  subjeet  of  much  discussion.  Many  of  the 
French  anthropologists  hold  to  their  original  opin¬ 
ion  that  the  lower  jaw-bone  discovered  in  the  grav¬ 
el  at  Abbeville  was  not  introduced  there  a  short 
time  previously  to  the  visit  of  the  “  finder,”  and  that 
it  was  deposited  with  the  sediment  that  surrounded 
it.  They  assert  that  other  bones  were  found  there 
subsequently.  A  careful  examination  of  the  evi¬ 
dence  that  has  been  published  concerning  the  Abbe¬ 
ville  jaw  proves  that  there  is  much  reason  for  doubt¬ 
ing  its  antiquity,  and  when  the  collateral  proof  of 
the  successful  and  abortive  attempts  at  deception 
respecting  many  of  the  flint  implements  said  to  nave 
been  found  in  the  same  gravel  as  the  jaw  are  con¬ 
sidered,  there  is  nothing  left  but  to  put  the  mandi¬ 
ble  on  one  side  as  an  untrustworthy  piece  of  human¬ 
ity.  The  lower  jaw  discovered  in  the  Grotto  des 
Feds  was  associated  with  the  remains  of  the  extinct 
mammalia,  and  a  careful  examination  of  the  evi¬ 
dence  leads  to  the  belief  that  although  the  cave  liad 
often  been  disturbed,  the  bone  was  not  introduced 
artificially,  but  was  washed  in  with  the  remains  of 
mammoth,  rhinoceros,  and  bear.  The  fact  of  the  cave 
j  having  been  frequented  for  years  before  its  excava¬ 
tion  renders  the  artificial  introduction  of  the  bone 
possible,  and  although  such  a  proceeding  was  most 
improbable,  the  value  of  the  relic  to  the  anatomist 
and  to  the  student  of  early  man  is  seriously  affect¬ 
ed. 

M.  Reboux  found  human  bones  in  tlie  gravels  of 
the  Seine,  and  thev  arc  known  as  the  Clichi-Mont- 
;  martre  remains.  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  their 
]  having  been  found  where  they  are  stated  to  have 
j  been  met  with,  but  their  age  is  not  satisfactorily  dc- 
.  termined.  Considering  the  evidence  brought  for¬ 
ward*  these  bones  may  be  associated  with  those  of 
j  the  palaeolithic  age,  but  not  with  those  of  the  age 
!  of  the  mammoth. 

!  Tlie  skeletons  found  in  the  cave  at  Cro-Magnon, 
in  the  valley  of  the  Vezfere  in  Perigord,  may  be  tak¬ 
en  as  the  types,  as  regards  age,  of  the  osseous  re¬ 
mains  discovered  in  Southwestern  and  Southern 
I  France,  associated  with  the  antiquities  of  the  rein¬ 
deer  period.  Bruniquel,  Bize,  and  other  caves  have 
yielded  portions  of  human  skeletons,  but  the  admi¬ 
rable  condition  and  the  extraordinary  development 
of  the  Cro-Magnon  skulls,  femora,  and  tibim,  offer 
such  opportunities  for  study  and  comparison  that 
they  necessarily  have  attracted  the  greatest  atten¬ 
tion.  The  Cro-Magnon  skeletons  were  found  on  the 
top  of  the  remains  of  a  shelter  or  cave,  which  was 
nearly  filled.  They  belonged  to  individuals  who 
had  been  buried,  and  one  had  certiunly  died  a  vio¬ 
lent  death.  There  were  no  antiquities  found  above 
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them,  and  beneath  were  the  relics  of  the  reindeer 
age.  There  were  several  old  hearths  in  the  cave, 
one  over  the  other ;  they  were  formed  of  charcoal, 
charred  bones  and  ashes,  and  they  were  separated 
by  masses  of  limestone  which  had  fallen  time  after 
time  from  the  roof.  In  the  lowest  of  the  hearths 
was  part  of  the  tusk  of  a  mammotli.  The  age  of 
tliese  skeletons  cannot  be  decided  by  means  of  any 
geological  data,  and  it  can  only  be  estimated  in  a 
very  comparative  and  unsatisfactory  manner  by  con¬ 
sidering  the  antiquities  of  the  other  caves  of  the  val¬ 
ley.  The  discoverer  of  the  bones,  M.  Lartet,  and 
their  describer,  M.  P.  Broca,  consider  them  to  be¬ 
long  to  the  age  of  the  mammoth.  To  this  opinion  I 
cannot  defer,  and  I  would  rather  give  them  the  age 
of  the  reindeer  in  M.  Lartet’s  classification  of  prehis¬ 
toric  archajology. 

In  Northern  Italy  there  is  a  great  difficulty  in  de¬ 
ciding  the  exact  relation  of  some  very  old  bones  to 
the  Alpine  silt  or  loess,  which,  like  that  of  the  rivers 
to  the  Alps,  covers  much  of  the  country. 

There  is  an  old  and  a  new  Alpine  gravel  and 
silt,  south  of  the  Alps,  just  as  there  is  to  the  north ; 
and  the  position  of  the  skull  discovered  at  Olmo 
in  these  sediments  is  unsatisfactorily  determined. 
The  older  sediment  consists  of  the  down-wash  of 
the  great  moraines  and  glacier  mud  that  followed 
the  retreat  of  the  glaciers  when  the  so-called 
glacial  period  of  Europe  and  the  north  ceased. 
This  sediment,  the  first  Alpine  gravel,  contains 
the  remains  of  the  great  mammalia.  The  younger 
silt  is  the  product  of  the  second  glacialization  of 
the  Alps.  It  is  the  wash-down  of  the  moraine  mud 
of  the  glaciers  which  extended  far  into  the  Italian 
plains  during  the  period  when  the  great  mammalia 
became  comparatively  extinct,  and  the  ^Arctic 
animals  typined  by  the  reindeer,  musk  sheep,  and 
glutton  roamed  through  Western  Europe.  This 
second  Alpine  gravel  may  have  been  formed  or 
rather  spread  over  the  plains  at  any  i>eriod  be¬ 
tween  the  end  of  the  second  glacial  period  and  the 
departure  of  the  Arctic  animals  from  amongst  the 
Western  European  fauna.  Consequently  bones 
covered  by  it  have  not  the  same  geological  value 
as  those  round  amongst  the  older  or  first  gravel. 
M.  Cocchi’s  description  of  the  discovery  leads  to 
the  belief  that  the  Olmo  skull  is  like  that  of  the 
Neanderthal,  very  likely  very  old  and  perhaps  com¬ 
paratively  modem.  It  is  reasonable,  however,  to 
give  a  palscolithic  date  to  the  Olmo  skull. 

The  age  of  the  human  bones  discovered  by  M. 
Dupont  has  now  to  be  considered,  and  it  will  be 
observed  that  by  bringing  these  remains  in  care¬ 
ful  association  with  the  geology  of  Belgium,  a  classi¬ 
fication  of  the  antiquity  of  ml  the  human  remains 
noticed  can  be  founded  upon  very  satisfactory  rea¬ 
soning.  Europe,  north  and  south  of  the  Alps,  in 
the  .Mps,  and  to  their  east  and  west,  and  in  and 
about  the  Pyrenees,  has  experienced  some  grand 
changes  in  its  physical  geography  since  man  first 
appeared  on  the  western  area.  The  geological 
pnenomena  that  prove  this,  show  a  relative  con¬ 
temporaneity  as  regards  the  conditions  in  the  Alps, 
Pyrenees,  Vosges,  and  Ardennes.  There  are  evi¬ 
dences  of  two  great  extensions  of  the  glaciers,  and 
of  the  former  presence  of  coast-lines  now  either 
worn  away  or  submerged.  What  the  phenomena 
of  life  were  on  the  continent  of  Europe  when  the 
glacial  conditions  extended  to  the  Thames,  when 
icebergs  grounded  in  the  Channel,  and  when 
glaciers,  hundreds  of  miles  long,  descended  from 
the  mountainous  districts  of  Europe,  no  one  can 


I  imagine.  But  it  is  evident  that  this  glacialization 
was  terminated  by  a  general  and  veiy  gradual  up¬ 
heaval  of  the  whole  of  Europe.  With  increased 
warmth  came  huge  rivers  that  spread  their  gravels 
and  cut  their  way  down  as  the  land  rose.  These 
gravels  were  not  formed  from  the  rock  subjacent 
to  them,  but  of  materials  from  a  distance.  Such  a 
gravel  formed  of  crj  stalline  and  meissic  rocks  covers 
much  of  the  elevated  land  of  Belgium,  near  Libge 
and  Dinant.  It  is  known  as  the  Ardennes  gravm ; 
it  is  water-worn  and  round.  It  was  washed  down 
from  the  Vosges  and  Ardennes  as  their  glaciers  re¬ 
treated,  and  as  that  part  of  Belgium  Mcame  up- 
heaved.  This  gravel  is  the  geological  equivalent 
of  the  old  Alpine  gravel  of  the  ^ine,  and  of  the 
first  gravel  of  the  Italians  plains.  As  the  Belgian 
plains  arose  they  were  cut  into  by  the  streams,  and 
this  gravel  was  washed  down  them,  and  into,  their 
caves.  At  last  a  period  of  rest  came,  and  the 
deep  and  narrow  valleys  of  the  Lesse  were  still 
carrying  down  the  mud  and  stone  of  the  Ardennes 
gravel.  This  was  the  age  of  the  great  mammalia, 
and  it  is  in  the  mud  and  gravels  of  this  period  that 
the  jaw  of  the  Naulette  Cave  was  found  and  the 
En"is  skull  discovered.  The  high  level  gravels 
of  England  and  of  the  Somme  Valley  belongto  the 
earliest  part  of  this  period  during  which  Europe 
was  inhabited  by  not  less  than  four  species  of 
elephants. 

A  gradual  depression  of  the  European  area  suc¬ 
ceeded  the  period  of  rest.  The  second  extension 
of  the  glaciers  occurred,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
pachyderms  and  many  carnivora  became  extinct. 
Again  a  period  of  upheaval  commenced,  and  the 
Belgian  valleys  were  choked  up  with  tiieir  own 
wear  and  tear,  —  not  with  the  Ardennes  gravel 
which  was  covered  with  it.  As  the  land  rose  and 
the  glaciers  retreated,  vast  floods  brought  down  the 
moraine  and  glacial  mud,  and,  finding  the  outlets 
choked,  deposited  their  silt  or  loess  to  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  hundreds  of  feet.  Still  the  continent  arose, 
and  the  Rhine  began  to  cut  its  way  through  the 
loess,  and  the  Belgian  valleys  were  nearly  emptied 
of  their  contents. 

This  second  gravel  of  the  valley  is  angular,  and 
consists  of  the  minerals  of  the  carboniferous  lime¬ 
stone  of  their  sides.  It  is  covered  here  and  there 
by  the  fine  silt  or  loess,  and  both  sediments  were 
formed  about  the  same  time.  The  angular  gravel 
is  the  lowest  member  of  the  loess,  and  the  silt  the 
upper.  It  is  beneath  and  amongst  this  upper  mem¬ 
ber  that  the  Neanderthal,  the  Eguisheim,  the  Lahr, 
and  the  Maestricht  remains  were  found,  and  thus 
their  remote  antiquity  disappears. 

Amongst  the  gravel  and  the  silt  are  found  the 
remains  of  the  reindeer.  There  were  caves  which 
were  open  after  the  deposit  of  the  Ardennes  grav¬ 
el,  and  within  them  human  remains  were  buried. 
These  have  subsequently  been  covered  up  with  the 
angular  gravel  before  it  was  washed  out  of  the  valleys. 
Such  skeletons  as  those  of  the  caves  Du  Frontal, 
Chaleux,  and  La  Rosette  are  covered  with  the 
angular  gravel.  Consequently  their  age  dates  be¬ 
fore  the  filling  up  of  the  valleys  with  the  second 
gravel.  The  great  mammalia  had  ceased  to  be 
prominent  members  of  the  fauna  when  the  sepulture 
of  the  cave  Du  Frontal  was  closed  with  a  dalle. 
The  time  that  may  have  elapsed  between  the 
sepulture  and  the  filling  up  of  the  valleys  may  have 
been  as  great  as  that  which  it  took  to  clear  them 
out  again  and  to  re-elevate  the  country.  It  leads 
one  back  far.  before  the  formation  of  the  loess,  and 
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yet  the  reindeer  was  the  most  prominent  member 
of  the  fauna. 

The  results  of  M.  Dupont’s  studies  show  that  pa¬ 
laeolithic  man  lived  during  the  excavation  of  the 
valleys  and  the  fillip  of  the  caves  more  or  less  with 
Ardennes  gravel.  The  jaw  of  La  Naiilctte  and  the 
Engis  skull  are  the  Belgian  human  remains  of  this 
period.  Tlie  jaw  of  the  Grotto  des  Fees  is  also  of 
this  age.  These  are  the  only  examples  of  human 
bones  that  will  bear  criticism,  and  which  can  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  mammoth  age.  M.  Dupont  proves 
that  after  the  excavation  of  the  Belgian  valleys,  and 
the  deposition  of  the  Ardennes  gravel  within  their 
caves,  men  wera  buried  in  the  cave  Du  Frontal  and 
included  in  the  sediments  at  Chaleux  and  in  the 
cave  of  La  Rosette.  No  traces  of  the  mammoth 
(except  at  Chaleux,  where  a  huge  bone  was  found 
not  belonging  to  a  contemporaneous  elephant)  were 
discovered  with  these  remains  which  belong  to  the 
reindeer  period.  After  the  sepulture  at  the  cave 
Du  Frontal,  the  valleys  were  deepened,  a  period  of 
rest  occurred,  and  then  commenced  the  formation 
of  the  angular  gravel  and  loess  already  mentioned. 
The  angmar  gravel  must  have  filled  ^  the  narrow 
valleys  to  the  deptli  of  70  metres.  Tlien  the  silty 
loess  was  deposited  on  the  plateau.  Subsequently, 
as  the  country  rose,  the  angular  gravel  was  nearly 
cleared  out  the  valleys.  The  remains  of  the  men 
of  the  reindeer  period  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  up- 
^r  silty  loess,  and  the  Eguishelm,  Maestricht,  and 
Lahr  remains  are  instances.  Above  the  loess  no 
traces  of  palaeolithic  man  arc  to  be  found,  but  those 
of  the  neolithic  .age  abound.  In  spite  of  the  new 
readings  of  Julius  Caesar’s  words,  hos  cervus,  the 
remains  of  reindeer  are  not  found  amongst  the  rel¬ 
ics  of  the  Allemanni.  The  Olmo  skull  is  of  the 
same,  general  age  as  the  Eguisheim  and  Lahr  re¬ 
mains,  and  to  this  period  the  skeletons  of  Cro-Mag¬ 
non,  of  Bruniquel,  of  Bize,  and  very  probablv-  of 
Paviland  may  be  appended.  Tlie  age  of  the  Clichi- 
Montmartre  Ixmes  is  still  in  doubt,  and  those  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  sejmlture  of  Aurignac  were  too 
much  disturbed  before  they  were  carefully  ex¬ 
amined,  to  be  considered  of  any  exaict  antiquarian 
value. 


senior  partner  in  the  firm  of  Carthews  and  Bon- 
tor,  of  Aberdeen  and  Calcutta,  used  generally  to  be¬ 
gin  the  following  strange  narrative.  Like  many- 
Scotchmen  of  his  day,  he  had  a  somewhat  inorai- 
nate  reverence  for  rank ;  but  it  was  balanced,  in 
his  ease,  by  a  business-like  .appreciation  of  tlie  value 
of  money.  What  is  of  more  import,  however,  to 
the  matter  in  hand,  was  his  strict  and  fearless  ad¬ 
herence  to  truth,  joined  to  an  extremely  kind  nature. 
These  characteristics  were  conspicuous  in  every 
transaction  of  a  long  life.  He  was  a  slirewd,  upright 
man,  universally  respected  in  the  city  where  he 
passed  the  best  p.art  of  his  life  :  “  stiff  in  opinions,” 
occasionally  prolix  but  of  a  sound  clear  judgment, 
and  uniinpeaehed  honesty.  In  the  narrative,  there¬ 
fore,  which  I  shall  try  to  give,  as  far  as  pos.sible,  in 
my  uncle’s  own  words,  there  is,  I  am  confident,  no 
wilful  misrepresentation,  no  jot  or  title  added  to 
the  facts,  as  he  believed  them  to  be.  And  his  opin¬ 
ion  of  those  facts,  I  take  it,  was  formed  very  delib¬ 
erately.  I  heard  him  tell  the  story  repeatedly,  yet 
it  never  varied  in  the  smallest  particular;  and 
I  know  it  inv.ariably  impressed  his  hearers  witli  a 
sense  of  horrible  reality.  Imagine  that  the  ladies 
have  left  the  room ;  three  or  four  men  are  seated 
round  the  polished  mahogany  ;  my  uncle,  a  white- 
haired,  keen-eyed  man  of  seventy,  bids  us  draw  our 
chairs  nearer  the  fire,  and,  passing  round  a  magnum 
of  his  fine  old  jiort,  he  thus  continues  the  story  of 
which  I  have  given  the  opening  words,  with  that 
incisive  Scotch  accent,  and  in  that  measured  jihrase 
which  seems  to  weigh  each  word  in  the  balance 
and  reject  it  if  found  wanting. 

Dunblane  was  an  unpopular  man.  Men  could 
not  make  him  out.  His  manner  was  often  disagree¬ 
able,  and  he  was  subject  to  moody  fits,  when  he 
would  speak  to  no  one.  He  was  capable  of  kind 
.and  generous  acts,  but  implacable  in  his  dislikes  ; 
and  he  never  forgot  an  injury.  I  could  manage  him 
better  than  any  one,  and  he  would  generally  stand 
the  truth  from  me ;  but  his  rage  was  a  terrible  tiling 
to  witness.  I  have  never  seen  anvthing  like  it. 
Men  used  to  say,  “  Keep  clear  of  Dunblane  when 
the  fit  is  on  him ;  he  will  stick  at  nothing.” 

Tlie  French  Revolution  was  then  at  its  height. 


THE  LEGEND  OF  DUNBLANE. 

IS  TWO  CHAPTERS.  CHAPTER  I. 

“  It  was  in  the  year  1793,”  said  my  uncle,  “  that 
I  made  the  acquaintance  of  William  Dunblane,  af- 
tcrw.ords  Lord  Dunblane  at  the  University  of  St. 
Andrews.  His  bachelor  uncle,  the  then  lord,  was 
not  a  very  rich  man,  and  he  was  a  stingy  one. 
William’s  father,  too,  was  still  alive,  so  that  the 
young  man  was  somewhat  straitened  as  to  money. 
We  were  just  of  an  age,  and  my  father  was  very 
liberal  to  me.  Our  relative  positions,  therefore, 
were  more  eaual  at  that  time  than  they  afterwards 
became ;  ana,  in  spite  of  the  great  difference  of 
rank,  Dunblane  singled  me  out  to  be  his  favorite  com¬ 
panion.  I  cannot  s.ay  why  this  was,  unless  it  may 
nave  been  that  I  was  a  more  patient  listener  than 
many  other  young  fellows,  to  his  long  stories  about 
his  ancestry,  and  that  while,  I  always  endeavored  to 
tell  him  the  truth,  I  was  more  indulgent  to  this 
weakness  of  family  pride  than  the  rest  were.  They 
used  to  laugh  at  him,  at  first;  but  that,  he  soon 
showed  them,  he  would  never  stand.  lie  was  very 
strong,  and  very  passionate  ;  and  his  face  at  such  mo¬ 
ments  became  as  that  of  one  possessed  with  a  devil.” 

It  was  in  these  words  that  my  uncle,  Mr  Carthews, 


Dunblane  was  a  hot  rovalist,  and  used  to  be  thrown 
into  fresh  transports  of  fury  with  the  news  of  every 
act  subversive  of  the  king’s  authority.  One  night 
a  man,  in  my  room,  who  professed  Republican  sen¬ 
timents,  defended  the  conduct  of  the  Assembly  in 
imprisoning  the  royal  family.  Dunblane  got  up 
and  flung  a  bottle  at  his  head.  There  was  a  fine 
row,  and  it  was  arranged  that  the  two  men  must 
fight  the  next  morning.  I  secretly  gave  notice  to 
the  authorities,  however,  who  interfered,  and  some 
sort  of  peace  was  jiatched  up ;  but  Dunblane  never 
spoke  to  his  antagonist  again  as  long  as  ho  was  in 
the  university.  I  mention  tliis  as  I  happen  to  rec.all 
the  circumstance,  just  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the 
man’s  violence,  and  of  the  depth  of  his  resentment. 

I  can  remember,  too,  a  conversation  we  had  one 
day  about  marriage.  He  had  been  complaining  of 
his  poverty,  but  said  that,  nevertheless,  he  meant 
to  marry  early. 

“  You  see,  it  is  necessary  that  I  should  have  an 
heir  lest  the  direct  line  become  extinct.  There  is 
no  one  after  me.” 

“  Do  nothing  in  a  huny,”  I  replied.  “  It  would 
be  a  great  misfortune,  no  doubt,  that  the  title  and 
estates  should  pass  away  to  another  branch  of  the 
family,  but  it  would  be  a  still  greater  one  to  have 
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your  whole  life  embittered  bv  an  unhappy  mar¬ 
riage.  You  are  young ;  you  have  life  before  you. 
Be  quite  sure  it  is  for  your  happiness,  ere  you  take 
such  a  step  as  this.” 

His  reply  was  very  characteristic. 

“  O,”  he  said,  “  it  is  all  very  well  for  you  to  talk, 
who  have  plenty  of  money,  and  have  no  great  name 
as  an  inheritance.  We  trace  back  our  descent  for 
six  hundred  years ;  it  is  a  dutv  we  owe  to  the 
country  to  keep  up  the  family.  If  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  be  in  your  position,  I  should  please  my¬ 
self.  But  as  it  is  everything  else  is  of  secondary 
importance.  My  lord  is  always  telling  me  so,  and  I 
suppose  he  is  right.  I  must  marry  a  woman  with 
money,  and  I  must  have  an  heir.  You  don’t  know,” 
he  added,  with  the  black  look  gathering  on  his  brow, 
“  how  essential  this  is.” 

I  assured  liim  that  I  fully  recognized  the  obliga¬ 
tions  which  a  great  name  and  title  entail,  but  that 
I  could  not  think  that  to  contract  a  hasty,  ill- 
considered  marriage  could  ever  answer  in  the  long 
run. 

“  Ah  1  ”  he  said.  “  Then  you  have  never  heard 
the  old  prophecy  in  the  family :  — 

*  When  five  Dunblanes  hare  had  no  son, 

Then  shall  the  line  direct  be  run.’ 

My  uncle  is  the  fourth  lord  who  has  had  no  son. 
If  he  should  survive  my  father,  and  that  1  should 
succeed  him,  I  shall  be  the  fifth.  You  see  now  how 
necessary  it  is  I  should  marry  early.” 

“  On  account  of  a  foolish  distich  1  ”  I  replied. 
His  superstition  almost  amounted  to  an  insanity ; 
and  I  never  would  give  in  to  it,  though  I  confess 
that  I  have  known  more  curious  cases  of  such  proph¬ 
ecies  being  fulfilled  than  any  sceptical  Englishman 
would  believe.  However,  that  has  nothing  to  say 
to  the  matter  in  hand.  Dunblane  repeatedly  re¬ 
ferred  to  this  prediction,  which  had  evidently  taken 
a  hold  upon  his  mind,  not  to  be  shaken  by  any  words 
of  mine.  He  would  brood  for  hours  over  this  and 
similar  subjects.  And  among  them,  I  have  little 
doubt,  was  one  to  which  he  never  referred  at  that 
time,  seeing  that  I  treated  his  superstitions  with 
unbecoming  levity,  —  a  subject  of  which  I  had  no 
knowledge  for  many  years  afterwards,  but  which 
was  destined  to  have  a  fatal  influence  on  his  life. 

In  ’96  I  left  college,  and  was  sent  out  to  our 
branch  house  in  Calcutta.  I  heard  the  following 
year  of  Dunblane’s  marriage  to  a  Miss  Cameron, 
an  orphan  of  good  family,  though  not  noble,  said  to 
possess  both  wealth  and  beauty;  and  I  heard  no 
more.  lie  never  wrote  to  me,  nor  did  I  expect  it. 
Our  lines  of  life  were  now  quite  different,  and  though 
I  knew  that  he  would  always  retain  a  friendly  recol¬ 
lection  of  me,  correspondence  was  another  matter. 
I  was.  a  man  of  business,  and  engrossed  in  affairs  in 
which  he  could  take  no  interest ;  while  I,  on  the 
other  hand,  knew  nothing  of  the  persons  and  the 
circumstances  by  which  he  was  surrounded.  I 
shall  always  regret  that  he  did  not  write  to  me  dur¬ 
ing  those  years,  though  probably  no  written  words 
of  mine  could  have  been  of  any  avail  in  arresting 
him;  but  I  have  occasionally  found,  in  life,  that 
the  truth,  though  discarded  at  the  time,  will  come 
back  at  some  unexpected  moment  and  give  the  Devil 
the  lie.  Now  the  Devil  had  it  all  his  own  way  with 
Dunblane  for  years.  His  father,  to  whom  I  think 
he  was  really  attached,  was  dead ;  his  uncle,  whom 
he  disliked  and  feared,  would  not  die.  The  uncle, 
I  am  told,  proposed  this  marriage  to  him,  and  though 
Dunblane  was  indifferent  —  or  more  than  indiffer¬ 
ent —  to  the  lady,  he  consented  to  marrj'  her. 


This  was  the  fatal  error  which  nothing  could  re¬ 
trieve.  It  was  the  first  step  down  hill,  after  which 
the  descent  became  more  and  more  rapid  every 
year. 

In  1803  Lord  Dunblane  did,  at  last,  die,  and,  a 
few  months  later,  my  own  father’s  death  recalled 
me  to  Aberdeen,  where  I  took  his  place  as  head  of 
the  house.  One  day,  about  a  year  after  my  return, 
George  Pilson  (you  remember  Pilson  and  Rlson, 
the  attorneys  ?  —  very  respectable  firm)  was  in  my 
office,  and  chanced  to  speak  of  Dunblane  Castle, 
where  he  had  lately  been.  His  father,  I  found  out, 
was  Lord  Dunblane’s  men  of  business ;  and  I  ques- 
tioned#George  as  to  his  lordship’s  present  condition 
and  mode  of  life.  His  answer  was  far  from  satis- 
factorv. 

“  His  lordship’s  strangeness  and  his  violent  ebnl- 
litions  of  temper  have  increased  very  much  upon 
him  of  late,”  he  said.  “  It  is  supposed  that  this  is 
greatly  owing  to  the  fact  that  after  nearly  eight 
years  of  marriage  there  is  no  heir  to  the  title.  Then 
his  wife  is  a  person  singularly  unsuited  to  him  in 
all  ways.  Her  ladyship  is  handsome,  but  wanting 
in  common  sense,  garrulous  in  the  extreme,  laugh¬ 
ing  immoderately  m  and  out  of  season,  and,  if  I 
may  he  allowed  to  express  an  opinion  on  such  a 
point,  deficient  in  the  dignitv  befitting  her  station. 
These  things  are  perpetual  blisters,  I  fancy,  to  his 
lordship.  Her  ladyship,  in  a  word,  is  what  may  be 
called  a  ‘  provoking  woman,’  and  as  his  lordship  is 
not  the  most  patient  of  men,  you  may  guess  the  con¬ 
sequences.” 

I  replied  that  I  was  more  sorry  than  surprised ; 
from  what  I  knew  of  Lord  Dunblane  I  never  ex¬ 
pected  that  such  a  marriage  —  one  purely  of  in¬ 
terest  —  could  turn  out  well.  “  And  yet,”  I  added, 
“  if  he  had  fallen  into  other  hands,  I  think  he  might 
have  become  a  very  different  man.  There  were 
germs  of  good  in  him.” 

At  this  George  Pilson  remained  silent  for  a  few 
moments, — a  silence  which  I  thought  most  eloquent. 
He  then  proceeded  to  speak  of  the  castle,  which  he 
described  as  one  of  the  finest  monuments  of  the 
fifteenth  century  remaining  in  the  country. 

“  His  lordship  is  very  justly  proud  of  it,”  he  said, 
“  though  with  his  pride  is  mingled  a  certain  supersti¬ 
tious  awe,  as,  no  doubt,  you  know  ?  I  dare  say  he 
has  often  spoken  to  you  of  the  secret  room  in  the 
castle  ?  ” 

“No,”  I  replied,  “I  do  not  remember  that  he 
ever  did.  What  is  there  special  about  this  room  ?  ” 

He  replied,  “  No  one  knows  exactly  where  it  is 
except  the  owner,  the  heir,  and  one  other  person, 
who  happens,  at  present,  to  he  my  father.  The 
family  superstition  concerning  this  room  is  very 
strong,  and  I  believe  they  shrink  firom  speaking  of 
it.” 

“  But  what  does  it  arise  from  ?  ”  I  inquired. 

He  said,  “  The  legend  runs  that  some  former 
Lord  of  Dunblane  sold  himself  to  the  Devil  in  this 
room ;  the  plain  English  of  which  is,  I  imagine, 
that  he  committed  some  foul  crime  there.  At  all 
events,  this  room  has  remained  shut  up  for  centu¬ 
ries  ;  and  it  was  predicted  by  one  of  those  sibyls, 
who  were  given  to  such  utterances,  that,  if  ever  the 
secret  were  made  known,  the  ruin  of  the  house  would 
follow.” 

“  Why,”  I  exclaimed,  “  this  is  the  second  prophe¬ 
cy  that  has  been  made  about  the  Dunblanes !  One 
pays  dearly  for  belonging  to  these  great  families  if 
one  is  to  be  subject  all  these  superstitions.  Do 
you  know  if  the  room  is  ever  opened  ?  ” 
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“  Yes,  I  belieye  so,  once  a  year ;  when,  if  possi¬ 
ble,  the  three  who  are  in  possession  of  the  secret 
meet  here.  My  father  never  speaks  on  the  subject, 
of  course,  nor  does  Lord  Dunblane.” 

I  asked  who  the  heir-at-law  was.  He  told  me 
they  had  had  difficulty  in  finding  him  out.  He  was 
in  some  office  in  London,  and  in  very  i)oor  circum¬ 
stances,  being  descended  from  a  younger  branch  of 
the  Dunblanes,  who  had  gone  to  settle  in  England 
in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century. 

After  some  mrther  conversation,  Pilson  took  his 
leave,  and  I  thought  very  little  more  about  Lord 
Dunblane  and  his  affairs,  having  concerns  of  my 
own  which  fully  occupied  mj’  thoughts  at  that  time. 

Some  weeks  later  I  received,  to  my  surprise,  a 
letter  from  Lord  Dunblane,  saying  that  he  had  just 
heard  from  his  man  of  business,  Mr.  Pilson,  that  I 
was  returned  from  India,  and  living  in  Aberdeen ; 
and  that  it  would  give  him  great  pleasure  to  see  me 

r‘n,  if  I  would  pay  him  a  visit  at  Dunblane  Cas- 
Hc  named  a  day  when  he  was  expecting  a 
party ;  but  added  that  if  this  time  was  not  conven¬ 
ient  to  me,  I  could  write  myself,  and  propose  some 
later  date.  It  would  have  been  ungracious  to  have 
refused  such  an  invitation.  Indeed,  I  was  fully  sen- 
rable  of  the  honor,  though  I  anticipated  but  little 
pleasure  firom  this  visit,  under  the  present  circum¬ 
stances.  A  press  of  business  retained  me  in  Aber¬ 
deen  just  then,  but  I  prouiised  tQ  write,  and  I  did 
write,  some  weeks  later,  to  his  lordship,  proposing 
to  accompany  Mr.  Pilson,  who  informed  me  tnat  he 
was  going  to  Dunblane  Castle ;  for  I  reflected  that 
as  the  stage  would  take  me  no  further  than  Nairn, 
we  could  share  a  posbehaise  together,  which  would 
lighten  the  cost  or  a  journey',  in  which  business  had 
no  part.  His  lordship  replied,  in  a  few  lines,  to  say 
I  should  be  welcome ;  and  accordingly,  on  the  10  th 
of  April,  1804,  Pilson  and  I  left  Aberdeen  by  the 
stage,  which  started  at  6  a.  m.,  and  reached  Dun¬ 
blane  Castle  late  that  afternoon.  It  was  getting 
dusk  as  we  drove  up  to  this  magnificent  n-mnant 
of  the  feudal  age,  —  a  pile  which  impressed  one 
with  a  sense  of  the  power  wliich  must  have  belonged 
to  the  Dunblanes  in  past  ages,  and  heightened  their 
claim  to  consideration,  in  my  eyes  at  least,  more 
than  the  finest  modem  palace  could  have  done.  It 
was  the  grandest  specimen  of  this  style  of  architec¬ 
ture  I  ever  saw,  of  vast  extent,  its  sky-outline  brist¬ 
ling  with  pointed  turrets,  its  gray  walls  crowning 
a  steep  height  covered  with  venerable  Scotch  firs, 
a  dry  moat  surrounding  it,  and  a  gateway  leading 
into  a  court-yard,  which  occupied  nearly  an  acre, 
and  round  which  the  castle  was  built. 

Lord  Dunblane  met  us  in  the  hall.  The  nine 
years  which  had  elapsed  since  we  had  parted  had 
wrought  changes  in  us  botli,  no  doubt ;  but  in  the 
man  I  saw  before  me  I  should  scarcely  have  recog¬ 
nized  my  fellow-student  had  I  met  him  in  the  streets 
of  Aberdeen.  He  was  grown  veiy  large,  and  on 
his  face,  which  was  lined  far  beyond  his  years,  the 
hard,  wild  look  which  had  been  transient  formerly 
had  settled  down,  apparently,  into  its  habitual  ex¬ 
pression.  He  received  me  tindU',  but  there  was  no 
smile,  as  he  shook  my  hand.  Ine  light  had  died 
out  of  the  face,  never  to  be  rekindled.  He  told  me 
I  should  have  but  a  dull  visit,  he  feared.  “  Had 
you  come  six  weeks  ago,  when  I  wanted  you,  you 
would  have  met  a  country  gathering ;  not  that  / 
like  that  sort  of  thii^ :  I  hate  it ;  but  you  and  I 
were  always  very  different,  Carthews.  Now  you 
will  find  no  one ;  and  I  have  a  good  deal  of  busi¬ 
ness  with  Mr.  Pilson,  so  that  I  must  leave  Lady 


Dunblane  to  entertain  you.”  I  assured  him  that  I 
should  be  perfectly  happy,  exploring  the  beauties 
of  the  park  and  adjoining  forest,  and  begged  him 
not  to  consider  me  for  a  moment.  After  that  he 
led  me  up  stairs  to  the  drawing-room,  where  Lady 
Dunblane  was  seated  alone. 

The  first  impression  produced  on  every  one  by 
her  ladyship’s  oeauty  could  not  but  be  favorable. 
She  was  a  brunette ;  tall,  with  lively  eyes  and  bril¬ 
liant  teeth,  which  she  showed  a  great  deal  when  she 
laughed,  and  dark-brown  hair,  cut  short  and  dis¬ 
hevelled  in  loose  waves  over  her  head.  Upon  this 
occasion,  however,  I  saw  notliing  but  a  curl  or  two ; 
for  she  wore  a  species  of  helmet,  much  affected,  as 
I  afterwards  learnt,  by  women  of  condition,  in  that 
day,  whose  husbands  commanded  raiments  of  yeo¬ 
manry,  as  did  Lord  Dunblane.  Being  the  first 
head-gear  of  the  kind  which  I  had  seen,  its  singular¬ 
ity  struck  me ;  but  her  ladyship  carried  this  curious 
erection  of  buckram,  fur,  and  tinsel,  with  a  grace 
which  forbade  a  thought  of  ridicule.  Her  beautiful 
figure  was  set  off’  by  a  spenser  of  scarlet  cloth,  and 
a  tight-fitting  skirt  of  some  white  material  which 
appeared  to  have  been  damped,  it  clung  so  close  to 
her  person.  It  was  evident  that  her  Iwyship  was 
not  neglectful  of  her  apj>earance,  nor  unmindful 
of  the  impression  she  made  upon  even  an  humble 
individual  like  myself.  She  came  forward  and 
greeted  me  with  infinite  suavity,  saying :  — 

“  It  is  amiable  of  you,  Mr.  Carthews,  to  come 
and  take  pity  on  our  solitude.  We  see  no  one  from 
one  week’s  end  to  another  in  this  castle  of  Otranto 
(you  have  read  Mr.  Walpole’s  romance  ?  ),  where 
all  is  so  gloomy  and  mysterious  that,  as  1  tell  my 
lord,  I  am  really  alarmed  sometimes  at  the  sound  of 
my  own  voice  1  ” 

“  I  wish  that  occurred  rather  oftencr,”  muttered 
his  lordship.  She  continued,  laughing,  “  Our  only 
society  are  the  ghosts.  You  don’t  mind  them,  I 
hope  ?  They  are  all  of  the  oldest  families,  for  we 
are  mighty  select  here,  you  must  know.  If  they 
visit  you,  you  must  esteem  it  a  great  honor,  Mr. 
Carthews.’’  . 

I  replied  in  the  same  strain,  that  I  felt  myself  to 
be  wholly  unworthy  of  that  honor ;  but  that,  if  they 
came,  I  would  try  and  receive  them  with  becoming 
courtesy. 

“  Like  my  parrot,”  cried  her  ladyship,  laughing. 
“  He  and  my  spaniel  sleep  in  my  room ;  and  some¬ 
times,  in  the  dead  of  night,  he  calls  out,  ‘  Pray, 
come  in,  and  take  a  chair  1  ’  which  startles  me  from 
my  sleep,  and  frightens  me  out  of  my  senses  1  ” 

His  lordsliip  said  something  about  her  having  no 
senses  to  be  frightened  out  oft  I  believe,  and  some¬ 
thing  about  “  brutes.”  She  caught  up  the  word, 
with  a  laugh,  — 

“Brutes?  O  yes;  one  gets  accustomed  to  the. 
society  of  brutes  of  any  sort,  when  one  has  nothing 
else  all  day.” 

Such  amenities  passed  between  the  two  were  of 
constant  occurrence,  I  suppose,  for  they  produced 
little  effect  beyond  deepening  the  scowl  on  his 
lordship’s  face.  As  to  me,  I  felt  very  uncomfort¬ 
able,  and  the  charm  of  La^-  Dunblane’s  beauty  had 
already  melted  away.  Though  not  a  stupid  wo¬ 
man,  I  saw  she  was  a  very  foolish  one.  How  she 
dared  to  aggravate  a  man  of  such  a  temperament 
as  her  husband’s  amazed  me.  It  was  just  like  a  child 
handling  fire.  She  rattled  away  and  laughed  all 
that  evening  with  little  intermission.  Lord  Dun¬ 
blane  scarcely  opened  his  lips.  Over  the  wine 
Pilson  and  I  talked ;  but  his  lordship  stared  mood- 
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ily  at  the  fire,  and  said  nothing.  I  began  to  think 
I  had  made  a  mistake  in  coming  all  the  way  from 
Aberdeen  for  this.  To  play  the  part  of  chorus  to 
a  matrimonial  duet  of  the  most  discordant  character 
was  not  pleasant ;  and  if  my  former  friend  was  so 
self-absorbed  as  to  be  unable  to  speak  to  me,  the 
sooner  I  left  him  the  better.  I  suppose  something 
of  this  sort  struck  him,  fur  he  said,  as  he  wished 
me  good  night,  “  You  must  not  mind  my  silence 
and  absence  of  mind,  Carthews.  I  am  very  glad 
to  see  you  here ;  but  my  present  position  gives  me 
many  anxieties.  I  am  irritated  and  worried  until, 
by  Heaven !  I  feel  at  times  as  if  I  should  go  mad.” 

Well,  I  went  to  bed,  and  slept  soundly.  I  never 
was  an  imaginative  man,  you  see,  or  the  room  I 
was  in  might  have  conjured  up  some  of  those 
spiritual  visitants  her  ladyship  had  joked  about, 
evidently  to  her  lord’s  annoyance.  Not  that  it 
was  any  worse  than  the  other  rooms  in  the  castle. 

I  take  it  they  were  all  oak-panelled,  with  hideous 
family  portraits  grinning  from  the  wall  upon  the 
occupants  of  the  vast  draperied  beds,  in  one  of 
which  I  slept  without  waking,  until  the  servant 
brought  in  my  hot  water  for  shaving.  It  was  a 
bright  morning,  and  at  breakfast  I  found  my  host 
in  lictter  spirits  than  he  had  seemed  the  previous 
evening.  I  could  not  help  speculating  whether 
this  could  be  in  consequence  of  Lady  Dunblane’s 
absence.  She  never  came  down  to  breakfast,  I 
found.  Her  maid,  a  most  formidable-looking  female, 
with  red  hair,  and  the  muscles  of  a  gillie,  came  in, 
I  remember,  with  a  tray,  and  took  her  ladyship’s 
chocolate  up  to  her.  This  person,  I  was  afterwards 
told,  had  been  bom  on  the  estate,  and  was  devoted 
to  Ihinblane.  She  had  been  ill-spoken  of  as  a  girl ; 
but  Dunblane’s  mother  had  befriended  and  made 
this  Elspie  her  body  servant,  and  Dunblane  had 
insisted,  when  he  married,  on  her  filling  the  same 
office  to  his  wife,  much  to  that  lady’s  annoyance, 
who  wished  for  a  modish  waiting-woman  from 
Edinburgh  or  London.  So  much  for  this  ill-fa¬ 
vored  specimen  of  her  sex,  to  whom  I  never  spoke 
in  my  life,  but  who  impressed  me  very  unfavorably 
whenever  I  saw  her.  After  breakfast  his  lordship 
took  me  over  the.  castle,  and  gave  me  all  the 
historical  associatiras  connected  with  it,  showing 
me,  with  great  pride,  the  bed  in  which  Queen 
Mary  had  slept,  a  yew-tree,  said  to  have  been  plant¬ 
ed  by  Robert  Bruce,  and  the  suit  of  armor  borne 
by  Dunblane  of  Dunblane  at  the  battle  of  Bannock- 
bum.  He  dilated  on  the  glories  of  his  house  with 
more  animation  than  I  had  yet  observed;  then 
suddenly  the  cloud  came  over  him.  “  And  to 
think,”  he  said,  “  that  all  this  must  pass  into  an¬ 
other  line, — into  hands  that  have  been  debased  by 
trade  ”  (which  was  not  polite  to  me ;  but  he  entire¬ 
ly  forgot  my  presence  for  the  moment,  I  am  sure)  ; 
“  to  think  that  people  who  have  hardly  a  drop  of 
old  blood  in  their  veins,  who  have  intermarried  for 
generations  with  Smiths  and  Browns,  and  plebeian 
names  of  that  kind,  should  come  to  inherit  this, 
which  they  have  no  feeling  for,  no  pride  in  —  by 
G — d,  it  is  enough  to  wring  one’s  heart  I  ” 

And  this  was  the  way  he  went  on,  fixim  time  to 
time,  bursting  out  in  imprecations  on  his  fate  in 
having  no  heir,  and  upon  the  evil  star  which  had 
risen  over  his  house.  It  was  in  vain  that  I  pointed 
out  that  he  was  young  still,  and  in  good  health,  and 
must  not  abandon  hope.  He  shook  his  head  gloom¬ 
ily.  “  The  prophecy  is  against  me ;  it  is  no  use. 

*  When  Are  Dunblanes  have  had  no  son. 

Then  shall  the  line  direct  be  run.’ 


It  is  clear  enough,  is  it  not?  I  am  doomed.  I 
should  have  known  it.  When  did  such  a  prophecy 
evter  come  wrong  ?  What  a  cursed  fool  I  was  to 
marry !  ” 

So  I  thought ;  to  many',  that  is  to  say,  as  he  had 
done ;  but  I  abstained  from  saying  so.  By  and  by 
his  lordship  took  Mr.  Pilson  to  his  study',  where 
they  were  engaged  for  some  hours  over  business ; 
and  I  was  left  alone  to  ramble  about  the  castle,  in¬ 
side  and  out,  as  I  would. 

Remembering  the  story'  I  had  heard  of  a  secret 
room,  I  counted  all  the  windows  outside,  and  then, 
returning  to  the  castle,  traversed  every  passage, 
mounted  every  turret,  and  opened  every  door  I 
could,  to  see  if  the  number  of  windows  correspond¬ 
ed.  With  the  help  of  the  serving-man,  whom  I  met 
on  the  stairs,  and  who  knew  all  the  rooms  in  the 
castle,  he  said,  I  accounted  for  each  window  satis¬ 
factorily.  And  after  two  hours’  diligent  endeavor 
to  solve  this  mystery',  I  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  there  could  be  no  room,  —  it  was  all  hum¬ 
bug.  I  was  at  a  time  of  life,  you  see,  when  over- 
confidence  in  one’s  own  powers  is  apt  to  lead  one 
to  very  false  conclusions. 

At  luncheon  Lady  Dunblane  appeared,  and  an 
incident,  which  left  a  painful  impression  on  my 
mind,  took  place  on  that  occasion.  Dunblane  had 
a  peculiar  aversion  to  her  ladyship’s  spaniel.  Strict 
orders  were  given  that  he  was  to  be  confined  to 
her  ladyship’s  own  suite  of  rooms,  and  on  no  ac¬ 
count  to  be  allowed  beyond  them.  But  some  door 
had  inadvertently  been  left  open,  and  while  we 
were  at  luncheon,  the  spaniel  ran  barking  into  the 
room,  round  and  rotmd  the  table,  and  finally  straight 
between  his  lordship’s  legs,  who  was  at  that  mo¬ 
ment  smarting  under  one  of  his  wife’s  sallies.  He 
roared  out  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  — 

“  How  often  have  I  told  yon,  ma’am,  to  keep 
that  infernal  little  beast  in  your  own  room  ?  ”  and 
he  kicked  out  so  viciously,  that  he  sent  the  poor 
animal  spinning  along  the  oak  floor  to  the  fiuther 
end  of  the  room,  where  he  lay  howling.  His  mis¬ 
tress  ran  up,  and  seized  him  in  her  arms;  the 
creature’s  leg  was  broken.  Her  ladyship  shrieked, 
and  stamped,  and  my  lord  swore ;  and,  thoroughly 
sickened  with  the  whole  scene,  I  rose  and  left  the 
room.  Pilson  joined  me  in  the  hall. 

“  What  is  to  be  the  end  of  all  this  ?  ”  I  said  to 
him. 

His  answer  was,  “  I  am  afraid  to  think.” 

“  Lord  Dunblane,”  I  said,  “  seems  to  me  to  be 
losing  all  self-restraint.  If  he  goes  on  thus,  what 
will  become  of  him  ?  ” 

Pilson  looked  round  him,  then  leaned  forward 
and  whispered,  “  He  will  end  his  days  in  a  mad¬ 
house.”  Dunhlane  shut  himself  into  his  room  for 
the  rest  of  the  afternoon.  By  and  by  her  ladyship 
drove  out  in  her  coach  and  four,  and  carried  her 
dog  in  her  arms  to  a  veterinary  surgeon  some  miles 
ofi*.  At  dinner  she  appeared  in  as  brilliant  spirits 
as  ever.  How  much  of  this  was  real  I  cannot  say ; 
nor,  supposing  her  hilarity  to  be  assumed,  whether 
it  was  done  for  the  purpose  of  aggravating  her  lord. 
It  certainly  succeeded,  if  so.  Ilis  moroseness  was 
enlivened  by  several  ferocious  sallies.  The  con¬ 
versation  turned  upon  France,  I  remember,  and  on 
the  probabilities  of  the  First  Consul’s  being  made 
emperor,  a  subject  that  engrossed  all  minds  just 
then. 

“  How  I  admire  that  little  man  t  ”  exclaimed  her 
ladyship.  “  How  much  greater  to  found  a  dynas^, 
as  he  is  doing,  than  to  inherit  all  the  crowns  in 
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Europe!  I  begin  to  wish  I  was  a  French  wo¬ 
man  !  ” 

“  I  begin  to  wish  you  were !  ”  cried  iny  lord. 
“  There  is  not  another  British  peeress  who  would 
disgrace  herself  by  uttering  such  a  sentiment.” 

She  laughed  aloud,  and  replied,  “  Oh !  because 
they  arc  less  frank  than  I  am.  All  women  admin; 
Le  Petit  Caporal  in  their  hearts.  AVhat  fun  it 
will  be  if  he  comes  over  here,  and  con(|uers  us  1 
It  will  be  much  nicer  being  the  subjects  of  a  great 
hero,  instead  of  the  subjects  of  a  mad  old  sing 
who  —  ” 

“  Hold  vour  tongue,  ma’am  !  ”  shouted  Dunblane, 
bringing  fiis  fist  down  upon  the  table  with  a  force 
which  made  the  glasses  clatter :  “  or,  if  you  will  talk 
our  low,  treasonous  rubbish,  go  and  talk  it  in  the 
itchen.  You  shall  not  talk  it  here  I  ” 

She  only  laughed  in  reply.  She  certainly  seemed 
to  take  a  delight  in  provoking  him;  and,  as  she 
knew  his  sensitive  {xiints,  tliis  was  not  difficult.  I 
found  an  opportunity,  over  a  game  of  cribbage,  later 
in  the  evening,  of  asking  her  why  she  acted  thus. 
No  doubt  this  was  somewhat  of  a  liberty,  consider¬ 
ing  our  short  acquaintanee ;  but  I  felt  I  could  not 
remain  longer  in  the  house  without  trying  to  amend 
matters. 

“  Oh !  ”  she  said,  “  anything  for  a  little  excitement 
in  this  horridly  monotonous  life.  I  shoidd  die  of 
ennui  if  it  was  n’t  for  the  tifis  with  my  lord.” 

I  told  her  she  did  not  know  what  harm  she  was 
doing ;  and  I  asked  if  she  never  felt  afraid  of  irritat¬ 
ing  a  man  so  passionate  as  his  lordship. 

“  Bless  you,  no,”  was  her  reply.  “  It  is  he  who 
is  afraid,  really,  of  me,  —  of  my  tongue,  vou  see. 
Ha,  ha!  No  one  ever  answered  him  before;  his 
mother,  his  servants,  his  friends,  why,  —  you  vour- 
self,  I  dare  say,  you  never  contradicted  him  ?  "Now, 
I  (dways  do,  and  I  always  say  just  what  I  like.  He 
hates  me,  of  course,  but  he  is  mraid  of  me,  Mr.  Car- 
thews.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  ” 

Crood  heavens!  I  thought  to  mj'self,  and  these 
two  people  are  tied  to  each  other  for  life.  Both 
have  a  fair  chance  of  living  for  the  next  forty  years. 
What  a  prospect !  Even  before  we  separated  for 
the  night  she  had  stung  him  with  another  of  her  ir¬ 
ritating  speeches.  There  had  been  some  talk  of  the 
stewaro’s  boy,  who  had  tumbled  from  a  tree,  and  had 
broken  his  leg.  .  .  .  “  Children  are  a  horrid  bore,” 
said  Lady  Dunblane.  “  Thank  Heaven,  I  have  no 
brat  to  be  tumbling  from  trees,  and  worrying  one’s 
life  out.” 

I  dare  say  she  did  not  mean  it.  It  is  hardly  pos¬ 
sible  that,  under  the  circumstances,  she  should  not 
have  wished  for  a  child.  The  devil  was  in  the  wo¬ 
man,  constantly  prompting  something  to  aggravate 
her  husband.  His  back  was  towards  me,  on  this 
occasion,  and  he  said  nothing,  so  I  could  only  judge 
of  the  effect  produced  upon  him  by  his  instantly 
lighting  a  chamber  candlestick  and  leaving  the 
room.  We  saw  liim  no  more  that  night. 

The  next  day  and  the  dav  following^  only  further 
developed  the  hoiieless  condition  of  affairs  between 
Lord  and  Lady  Dunblane.  I  tried  once  to  speak  to 
him  on  the  subject,  but  I  found  it  was  in  vain.  An 
ineradicable  hatred  of  his  wife  had  grown  up  in  him, 
which  he  did  not  attempt  to  conce^.  When  alone 
with  him,  he  would  occasionally  converse ;  in  her 
presence  he  seemed  to  be  perpetually  on  the  look¬ 
out  for  what  might  drop  from  her  irrepressible 
tongue.  The  fourth  day  of  my  stay  at  the  castle,  — 
the  day  before  I  was  obliged  to  return  to  Aberdeen, 
—  arrived,  and  with  it  came  a  guest,  who,  although 


expected,  was  evidently  anything  but  welcome. 
Tills  was  Mr.  James  Dunblane,  the  heir-at-law,  who 
had  only  lately  been  traced,  and  between  whom  and 
Lord  Dunblane  certain  communications  had  passed 
by  letter.  This  was  his  first  visit  to  the  castle,  —  a 
visit  which,  as  I  afterwards  learnt,  was  a  matter  al¬ 
most  of  necessity.  He  seemed  to  feel  the  awkward¬ 
ness  of  his  jiosition.  I  do  not  remember  much  about 
the  young  luan,  except  that  he  was  plain  in  person, 
and  very  quiet.  Lord  Dunblane,  received  him  cold¬ 
ly,  but  politely.  Latly  Dunblane,  after  the  usual 
iashion,  plunged  at  once  into  the  subject  of  all  oth¬ 
ers  his  lordship  shrank  from  any  notice  of. 

“  So  you  arc  come,  as  heir-at-law,  to  be  let  into 
the  secret  of  this  famous  room,  are  you  ?  Why,  it 
is  as  bad  as  being  made  a  freemason !  .  .  .  .  Can 
you  keep  a  secret,  Mr.  Dunblane  ?  because,  if  not, 
untold  misfortunes  are  to  befall  us.”  And  the  laugh 
w’ith  wliich  she  concluded  sounded  to  qie  like  the 
screech  of  an  owl  foreboding  evil.  Lord  Dunblane 
looked  as  if  he  could  have  stabbed  her,  but  he  only 
muttered  an  oath  under  his  breath,  and  clenched 
his  fist,  —  a  movement  which  no  one  saw  but  my¬ 
self.  Every  incident  of  that  evening  is  fresh  in  my 
recollection.  I  remember  how  she  returned  again 
and  again  to  that  subject,  as  though  it  had  a  fatal 
fascination  for  her,  but  more  likely,  I  fear,  because 
she  saw  that  her  husband  writhed  under  it.  She 
ridiculed  the  prophecy,  and  laughed  at  all  those  su¬ 
perstitions  which  his  lordship  cherished  as  his  relig¬ 
ion.  It  was  distressing  to  watch  him  the  while.  lie 
was  far  quieter  than  usual,  scarcely  spoke,  but  sat, 
his  arms  crossed,  staring  at  the  fire,  witli  eyes  which 
burnt,  themselves,  like  coals,  and  when  he  swore, 
which  he  did  once  or  twice,  it  was  in  a  suppressed 
voice,  contrasting  strangely  with  his  usual  violence. 
But  there  was  a  vibration  in  the  tone  which  showed 
how  strongly  he  was  stirred.  At  last,  it  was  late 
in  the  evening,  and  we  were  sitting  round  her  lady¬ 
ship’s  te.a-table,  when  she  committed  her  crowning 
act  of  folly  by  offering  to  lay  a  wager  with  any  one 
that  she  would  find  out  the  secret  room  herself.  I 
need  hardly  say  no  one  accepted  the  challenge. 
But  she  was  not  to  be  discouraged.  She,  had  seen 
her  husband’s  face  go  white,  aid  the  look  wliich  he 
had  shot  at  her  gave  a  zest  to  her  audacious  scheme. 
She  repeated  her  declaration  that  she  would  pen¬ 
etrate  this  wonderful  mysterj-.  Such  things  were 
well  enough  to  frighten  old  women  with  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Ages,  out  how  any  one  could  believe  in  pre  lic- 
tions  and  other  rubbish  of  this  kind  in  the  present 
day  passed  her  comprehension.  For  her  part  she 
had  no  faith  in  anytliing  of  the  kind,  and  to  prove 
what  tblly  it  was,  .'^he  should  leave  no  stone  un¬ 
turned  to  discover  this  room,  about  which  such  a  fuss 
was  made :  after  which  the  secret,  she  declared, 
should  remain  one  no  longer.  I  tried  to  stop  her ; 
Pilson  tried  to  stop  her ;  it  was  all  no  use.  She  had 
got  the  bit  between  her  teeth,  so  to  speak,  and  away 
she  w'ent,  partly  to  show  off,  and  partly  out  of  spite, 
regardless  what  she  said, provided  it  produced  an  ef¬ 
fect  and  inflamed  my  lord  vet  more.  She  pictured, 
laughingly,  the  cobwebbei  condition  of  the  room, 
and  how  she  would  turn  in  the  housemaid  with  broom 
and  duster ;  after  which  she  would  give  an  evening 
party  there,  and  invite  all  the  ghosts  to  come,  u 
they  chose,  —  “  indeed,  the  black  gentleman  him¬ 
self!  ”  .  .  .  .  Poor  woman,  she  little  knew  what  she 
was  invoking.  No  one  laughed.  Even  the  heir, 
who,  being  shy,  always  smiled  when  required,  looked 
too  stupefied  to  comply  with  the  demand  on  this  oc¬ 
casion.  To  glance  at  Lord  Dunblane’s  face  was 
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enough  to  check  any  inclination  to  hilarity.  I  have 
never  forgotten  its  expression.  I  had  witnessed  his 
ungovernable  j)a8sion  scores  of  times,  prompting  him 
to  sudden  acts  of  violence.  But  now,  there  was  a 
certain  admixture  of fonr  (she  had  divined  rightly, 
I  saw,  when  she  said  he  was  afraid  of  her)  with  the 
rage  which  trembled  through  his  whole  frame,  the 
like  of  which  I  have  never  beheld  but  once  since  in 
my  life.  I  saw  a  beast-tamer  enter  the  hyenas’  den 
at  the  show  last  year.  The  aspect  of  their  malig¬ 
nant  fi:ry  cowed  by  terror,  but  watching  for  its  op¬ 
portunity  to  burst  forth,  the  savage  hissing  where¬ 
with  they  received  the  lash  and  showed  their  fangs, 
recalled  to  me  Dunblane’s  demeanor  as  he  listened 
to  his  wife . At  last,  1  could  stand  it  no  long¬ 

er,  and  made  up  my  mind  to  tell  a  lie. 

“  Lady  Dunblane,”  I  said,  “  like  most  Scotchmen, 
I  am  a  trifle  superstitious.  This  is  my  last  night 
under  your  hospitable  roof,  and  I  am  sure  you  would 
not  willingly  disturb  its  rest.  You  are  so  happily 
constituted  as  to  be  above  fear  of  any  kind.  Others 
are  weaker.  Let  me  earnestly  advise  you  to  leave 
all  the  superstitions  connected  with  Dunblane  Cas¬ 
tle  alone.  Believe  me,  ‘  there  are  more  things  in 
heaven  and  earth  than  are  dreamt  of  in  your  lady¬ 
ship’s  philosophy.’  ” 

She  burst  out  a-laughing,  as  usual.  “  O  Mr. 
Ciirthews,  I ’m  ashamed  of  you.  But  I  see  what  it 
is.  You  are  afraid,  not  of  the  ghosts  and  the  pre¬ 
dictions,  but  of  my  lord.  Well,  I  shall  see  you  in 
May,  when  I  pass  through  Aberdeen  on  my  way 
south,  and  I  shall  tell  you  all  about  it  then  ;  for,  de¬ 
pend  upon  it,  I  shall  have  found  out  the  secret  by 
tliat  time.” 

And  so,  in  the  insolence  of  youth  and  high  spirits 
and  an  indomitable  will,  she  bade  me  good  night, 
poor  w'oman,  and  I  never  saw  her  again. 

Dunblane  had  left  the  room.  Whether  it  was 
prearranged  that  Pilson  and  the  young  heir  were 
to  join  him  in  his  study,  and  that  later  in  the  night, 
the  door  of  the  secret  room  should  be  unclosed,  I 
know  not.  I  am  inclined,  from  one  or  two  circum¬ 
stances,  to  think  that  it  was  so ;  but,  again,  there 
are  other  things  which  have  made  me  doubt  it.  At 
all  events,  when  we  three  bade  each  other  good 
night,  neither  Pilson  nor  young  Dunblane  dropped 
anything  which  should  lead  me  to  suppose  tney 
were  not  going  straight  to  their  own  rooms.  Tliey 
were  not  to  leave  the  castle  till  the  day  after  me. 
It  was  quite  possible,  therefore,  that  the  chamber 
was  to  be  unlocked  after  my  departure. 


SAINTE-BEUVE. 

IJY  JI.VTTHEW  ARNOLD. 

This  is  neither  the  time  nor  the  place  to  attempt 
any  complete  account  of  the  remarkable  man  whose 
pen,  busy  to  the  end,  and  to  the  end  charming  and 
instructing  us,  has  within  the  last  few  weeks 
dropped  from  his  hand  forever.  A  few  words  are 
all  that  the  occasion  allows,  and  it  is  hard  not  to 
make  them  words  of  mere  regret  and  eulogy.  Most 
of  what  is  at  this  moment  written  about  liim  is  in 
this  strain,  and  very  naturally  ;  the  world  has  some 
arrears  to  make  up  to  him,  and  now,  if  ever,  it  feels 
this.  Late,  and  as  it  were  by  accident,  he  came  to 
his  due  estimation  in  France ;  here  in  England  it 
is  only  within  the  last  ten  years  that  he  can  be  said 
to  have  been  publicly  known  at  all.  We  who  write 
these  lines  knew  him  long  and  owed  him  much ; 
something  of  that  debt  we  will  endeavor  to  pay, 
not.  as  we  ourselves  might  be  most  inclined,  by  fol¬ 


lowing  the  impulse  of  the  hour  and  simply  praising 
him,  but,  as  he  himself  would  have  preferred  by 
recalling  what  in  sum  he  chiefly  was,  and  what  is 
the  essential  scope  of  his  effort  and  working. 

Shortly  before  Saint-Beuve’s  death  appeared  a 
new  edition  of  his  Portraits  Contemporains,  one  of 
his  earlier  works,  of  which  the  contents  date  from 
1832  and  1833,  before  his  method  and  manner  of 
criticism  were  finally  formed.  But  the  new  edition 
is  enriched  with  notes  and  retouches  added  as  the 
volumes  were  going  through  the  press,  and  which 
bring  our  communications  with  him  down  to  these 
very  latest  months  of  his  life.  Among  them  is  a 
.  comment  on  a  letter  of  Madame  George  Sand,  in 
which  she  had  spoken  of  the  admiration  excited  by 
one  of  his  articles.  I  leave  this  as  it  stands,”  says 
he,  “  because  the  sense  and  the  connection  of  the 
passage  require  it ;  but,  personne  ne  sail  mieux  que 
moi  a  quoi  s’en  tenir  sur  le  merite  absolu  de  ces  arti¬ 
cles  qui  sont  tout  au  plus,  et  meme  lorsqu’ils  re'ussis- 
sent  le  mieux,  des  choses  sense'es  dans  un  genre  medi¬ 
ocre.  Ce  qu’ils  ont  eu  d’alerte  et  d’d-propos  a  leur 
moment  su^t  a  peine  it  expliquer  ces  exaggerations 
de  Vamitie.  Reservons  Fadmiration  pour  les  oeuvres 
de  poe'sie  et  d’art,  pour  les  compositions  dlevees ;  la 
plus  grande  gloire  du  critique  est  dans  rapproboUion 
et  dans  Uestime  des  bans  esprits.” 

This  comment,  which  extends  to  his  whole  work 
as  a  critic,  has  all  the  good-breeding  and  delicacy 
by  which  Sainte-Beuve’s  writing  was  distinguished, 
and  it  expresses,  too,  what  was  to  a  great  extent,  no 
doubt,  his  sincere  conviction.  Like  so  many  who 
have  tried  their  hand  at  oeuvres  de  poesie  et  d’art, 
his  preference,  his  dream,  his  ideal,  was  there ;  the 
rest, was  comparatively  journeyman  work,  to  be 
done  well  and  estimably  rather  than  ill  and  discred¬ 
itably,  and  with  precious  rewards  of  its  own  besides 
in  exercising  the  faculties  and  in  keeping  off  ennui ; 
but  still  work  of  an  inferior  order. 

Yet  when  one  looks  at  the  names  on  the  title- 

Eage  of  the  Portraits  Contemporains :  Chateau- 
riand,  Beranger,  Lamennais,  Lamartine,  Victor 
Hugo,  George  Sand,  —  names  representing,  in  our 
judgment,  very  different  degrees  of  eminence,  but 
none  of  which  we  have  the  least  inclination  to  dis¬ 
parage,  —  is  it  certain  that  the  works  of  poetry  and 
art  to  which  these  names  are  attached  eclipse  the 
work  done  by  Sainte-Beuve  ?  Could  Sainte-Beuve 
have  had  what  was  no  doubt  his  will,  and  in  the 
line  of  the  Consolations  and  Volupte' ha.\e  produced 
works  with  the  power  and  vogue  of  Lamartine’s 
works,  or  Chateaubriand’s,  or  Hugo’s,  would  he 
have  been  more  interesting  to  us  to-day,  —  would 
he  have  stood  permanently  higher?  We  venture 
to  doubt  it.  Works  of  poetry  and  art  like  Moliere’s 
and  Milton’s  eclipse  no  doubt  all  productions  of  the 
order  of  the  Causeries  du  Lundi,  and  the  highest 
language  of  admiration  may  very  properly  be  re¬ 
served  for  such  works  alone.  Inferior  works  in  the 
same  kind  have  their  moment  of  vogue  when  their 
admirers  apply  to  them  this  language ;  there  is  a 
moment  when  a  drama  of  Hugo’s  finds  a  public  to 
speak  of  it  as  if  it  were  Moliere’s,  and  a  poem  of 
Lamartine’s  finds  a  public  to  speak  of  it  as  if  it 
were  Milton’s.  At  no  moment  will  a  public  be 
found  to  speak  of  work  like  Sainte-Beuve’s  Cause¬ 
ries  in  such  fashion ;  and  if  this  alone  were  regarded, 
one  might  allow  one’s  self  to  leave  to  his  work  the 
humbler  rank  which  he  assigns  to  it.  But  the  es¬ 
teem  inspired  by  his  work  remains  and  grows,  while 
the  vogue  of  all  works  of  poetry  and  art  but  the 
best,  and  the  high-pitched  admiration  which  goes 
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with  vo^c,  diminish  and  disappear;  and  this  re¬ 
dresses  me  balance. 

Five-and-twenty  years  ago  it  would  have  seemed 
absurd,  in  France,  to  place  Sainte-Beuve,  as  a 
French  author,  on  a  level  with  Lamartine.  Lam¬ 
artine  had  at  that  time  still  his  vogue,  and  though 
assuredly  no  Moli^re  or  Milton,  had  fur  the  time  of 
his  vogue  the  halo  which  surrounds  jiroperly  none 
but  great  poets  like  these.  To  this  Samte-Beuve 
cannot  pretend,  but  what  does  Lamartine  retain  of 
it  now  ?  It  would  still  be  absurd  to  place  Sainte- 
Beuve  on  a  level  with  Molicre  or  Milton ;  is  it  any 
longer  absurd  to  place  him  on  a  level  with  Lamar¬ 
tine,  or  even  above  him  ?  In  other  words,  excel¬ 
lent  work  in  a  lower  kind  counts  in  the  long  run 
above  work  which  is  short  of  excellence  in  a  higher ; 
first-rate  criticism  has  a  permanent  value  greater 
than  that  of  any  but  first-rate  works  of  {Xietry  and 
art. 

And  Sainte-Beuve’s  criticism  may  be  calle<l  first- 
rate.  Ilis  curiosity  was  unbounded,  and  he  was 
born  a  naturalist,  canying  into  letters,  so  often  the 
mere  domain  of  rhetoric  and  futile  amusement,  the 
ideas  and  methods  of  scientific  natural  inquiry. 
And  this  he  did  while  keeping  in  perfection  the 
ease  of  movement  and  charm  of  touch  which  be¬ 
long  to  letters  properly  so  called,  and  which  give 
them  their  unique  power  of  universal  penetration 
and  of  propagandbm.  Man,  as  he  is,  and  as  his 
histoiy  and  the  productions  of  his  spirit  show  him, 
was  the  object  of  his  study  and  Interest ;  he  strove 
to  find  the  real  data  wiP  which,  in  dealing  with 
man  and  his  affairs,  we  have  to  do.  Beyond  this 
study  he  did  not  go,  —  to  find  the  real  data.  But 
he  was  determined  they  should  be  the  real  data, 
and  not  fictitious  and  conventional  data,  if  he  could 
help  it.  This  is  what,  in  our  judgment,  distinguishes 
him,  and  makes  his  work  of  singular  use  and  in¬ 
structiveness.  Most  of  us  think  that  we  already 
possess  the  data  required,  and  have  only  to  proceed 
to  deal  with  human  affairs  in  the  light  of  them. 
This  is,  as  is  well  known,  a  thorou^ly  English 
persuasion.  It  is  what  makes  us  such  keen  politi¬ 
cians;  it  is  an  honor  to  an  Englishman,  we  say,  to 
take  part  in  political  strife.  iiMlomon  says,  on  the 
other  hand,  “  It  is  an  honor  to  a  man  to  cease  fix>m 
strife,  but  everj'  fool  will  be  meddling”;  wd 
Sainte-Beuve  held  with  Solomon.  Many  of  us, 
usun,  have  principles  and  connections  which  are 
all  in  all  to  us,  and  we  arrange  data  to  suit  them ; 
—  a  book,  a  character,  a  period  of  history,  we  see 
fi?om  a  point  of  view  given  by  our  principles  and 
connections,  and  to  the  remiiremcnts  of  this  point 
of  view  we  make  the  book,  toe  character,  the  period, 
adjust  themselves.  Sainte-Beuve  never  did  so,  and 
criticised  with  unfailing  acuteness  those  who  did. 
“  Tocqueville  arrivait  avec  son  moule  tout  pret;  la 
r^alite  n’y  repond  pas,  et  les  choses  ne  se  pritent  pas 
b.  y  entrer.” 

M.  de  Tocqueville  commands  much  more  sym¬ 
pathy  in  En^and  than  his  critic,  and  the  very 
mention  of  him  will  awaken  impressions  unfavorable 
to  Sainte-Beuve;  for  the  French  Liberals  honor 
Tocqueville  and  at  heart  dislike  Sainte-Beuve ;  and 
p^ple  in  England  always  take  their  cue  firom  the 
French  Liberals.  For  that  very  reason  have  we 
boldly  selected  for  quotation  this  criticism  on  him, 
because  the  course  criticised  in  Tocqueville  is  pre¬ 
cisely  the  course  with  which  an  En^shman  would 
s;pnpathize,  and  which  he  would  be  apt  to  take 
himself;  while  Sainte-Beuve,  in  criticising  him, 
shows  just  the  tendency  which  is  his  characteristic,  | 


and  by  which  he  is  of  use  to  us.  Tocqueville,  as  is 
well  known,  finds  in  the  ancient  rcyime  all  the 
germs  of  the  centralization  which  the  French  Rev¬ 
olution  developed  and  established.  This  centrali¬ 
zation  is  his  bugbear,  as  it  is  the  bugbear  of  Eng¬ 
lish  Liberalism ;  and  directly  he  finds  it,  the  system 
where  it  appears  is  judged.  Disliking,  therefore, 
the  French  Revolution  fpr  its  centralization,  and 
then  finding  centralization  in  the  ancient  regime 
also,  he  at  once  sees  in  this  discovery,  “  jnille  motifs 
nouveaux  de  hair  Vancien  regime.”  How  entirely 
does  every  Englishman  abound  here  as  the  French 
say,  in  Tocqueville’s  sense ;  how  faithfully  have  all 
Englishmen  repeated  and  reechoed  Tocqueville’s 
book  on  the  ancient  regime  ever  since  it  was  pub¬ 
lished  ;  how  incapable  are  they  of  supplying,  or  of 
imagining  the  need  of  supplying,  any  corrective  to 
it  1  But  near  Sainte-Beuve :  — 

“  Dans  son  effroi  de  la  centralisation,  I’autcnr  en  vient 
k  mcconnaitre  dc  grands  bienfaits  d’equife  dus  a  Riche¬ 
lieu  ct  a  Ixmis  XIV.  Homme  dii  j)euple  ou  bourgeois, 
sons  Ixiuis  XIII.,  ne  valait-il  i)8s  inieux  avoir  affaire  a 
un  intendant,  a  I’liomme  du  roi,  qu’a  un  goiivemcur  de 
province,  a  quclquc  due  d’Epcnion  1  Nc  maudissons 
pas  ceux  a  qui  nous  devons  les  commencements  de 
regalite  devant  la  loi,  la  premiere  ebauche  de  I’ordrc 
m(^eme  qui  nous  a  affranchis,  nous  ct  nos  pkres,  ct  Ic 
ticrs-ctat  tout  entier,  do  cettc  quantite  dc  petits  tyrans 
qui  couvraient  Ic  sol,  grands  seigneurs  ou  hobereanx.” 

The  point  of  view  of  Sainte-Beuve  is  as  little  that 
of  a  glowing  Revolutionist  as  it  is  that  of  a 
chagrined  Liberal ;  it  is  that  of  a  man  who  seeks 
the  truth  about  the  ancient  regime  and  its  institu¬ 
tions,  and  who  instinctively  seeks  to  correct  any¬ 
thing  strained  and  arranged  in  the  representation 
of  them.  “  Voyons  les  choses  de  Vhistoire  telles 
fps’elles  se  sont  passe'es.” 

At  the  risk  of  offending  the  prejudices  of  Eng¬ 
lish  readers  we  have  thus  gone  for  an  example  of 
Saintc-Beuve’s  essential  method  to  a  sphere  where 
his  application  of  it  makes  a  keen  impression,  and 
created  for  him,  in  his  lifetime,  warm  enemies  and 
detractors.  In  that  sphere  it  is  not  easily  per¬ 
mitted  to  a  man  to  be  a  naturalist,  but  a  naturalist 
Sainte-Beuve  could  not  help  being  always.  Acci¬ 
dentally,  at  the  end  of  his  life,  he  gave  delight  to 
the  Liberal  opinion  of  his  own  country  and  ours  by 
his  famous  speech  in  the  Senate  un  behalf  of  free 
thought.  He  did  but  follow  his  instinct,  however, 
of  opposing,  in  whatever  medium  he  was,  the  cur¬ 
rent  of  that  medium  when  it  seemed  excessive  and 
rirannous.  The  extraordinary  social  power  of 
French  Catholicism  makes  itself  specialh’  felt  in  an 
assembly  like  the  Senate.  An  elderly  Frenchman 
of  the  upMr  class  is  apt  to  be,  not  unfrequently,  a 
man  of  pleasure,  reformed  or  exhausted,  and  the 
deference  of  such  a  personage  to  repression  and 
Cardinals  is  generally  excessive.  This  was  enough 
to  rouse  Sainte-Beuve’s  opposition;  but  he  womd 
have  had  the  same  tendency  to  oppose  the  headv 
current  of  a  medium  where  mere  Liberalism  reigned, 
where  it  was  Professor  Fawcett,  and  not  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Bordeaux,  who  took  the  bit  in  his  teeth. 

That  Sainte-Beuve  stopped  short  at  curiosity,  at 
the  desire  to  know  things  as  they  really  are,  and 
did  not  press  on  with  faith  and  ardor  to  the  various 
and  immense  applications  of  this  knowledge  which 
suggest  themselves,  and  of  which  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  is  reserved  for  the  future,  was  due  in  part  to 
his  character,  but  more  to  his  date,  his  pieriod,  his 
circumstances.  Let  it  be  enough  for  a  man  to  have 
■served  well  one  need  of  his  age ;  and  among  politi- 
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cians  and  rhetoricians  to  have  been  a  naturalist,  at  ones,  —  beautiful  ringsh,  he  dare  shay,  —  but  he 
a  time  when  for  any  good  and  lasting  work  in  gov-  knew  sho  little  about  ringsh,  you  shee,  exshept  that 
emment  and  literature  our  old  conventional  draught  he  alwaysh  advanshed  too  mosb  monish  on  them, 
of  the  nature  of  things  wanted  in  a  tliousand  direc-  One  could  n’t  undershtand  everything  in  his  bish- 
tions  reverifying  and  correcting.  nish,  you  shee,  from  flat-ironsh  to  diamonsh.” 

_ _  “  I  bought  the  ring,  after  beating  the  Jew  down 

xru  n  AtTca  uTia/'  a  Crown,  partly  to  prevent  his  suspecting  its 

MK,  i5AKJi.Ua  ULNtr.  value,  and  partly — well  knowing  the  disposition 

Mr.  Baker  himself  told  us  this  story.  He  said  of  the  peculiar  people  —  to  oblige  him. 
it  was  true ;  nor  is  this  unlikely.  I  have  known  “  I  wore  my  new  purchase  about,  with  no  little 
Mr.  William  Henrj'  Baker  personally  for  a  number  inward  satisfaction  at  having  bettered  a  Jew  at  a 
of  years,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  iie  has  hitherto  bargain.  In  my  own  mind,  I  accounted  for  its 
never  in  all  his  life  told  the  truth.  Now,  it  is  so  coming  into  his  possession  somewhat  in  this  way  : 
manifestly  improbable  that  the  most  consistent  man  Mr.  Blook  must  nave  sold  the  ring  when  in  diifi- 
should  protract  a  long  and  useful  career  of  stoiy-  culties  to  some  one  else.  It  was  quite  certain  Mr. 
telling  to  such  extraordinarj-  limits,  without  at  some  Blook  had  not  pawned  it  at  the  Jew’s,  or  the  Jew 
period  telling  the  truth  by  sheer  misadventure,  that  would  have  known  its  value.  The  ring  must,  then,  j 
it  is  quite  likely  Mr.  Baker  may  have  committed  have  either  been  lost  by,  or  stolen  from,  a  subse- 
himself  in  this  instance.  At  least,  the  time  has  ar-  quent  possessor ;  and  the  finder,  or  thief  (whichever 
rived  for  human  nature  to  assert  itself,  according  it  happened  to  1^),  being  ignorant  of  its  value,  had 
to  the  doctrine  of  averages.  taken  it  to  the  Jew,  who  knew  no  better. 

“  Only  once,  gentlemen,”  said  Mr.  B.,  “  have  I  “  There  is  a  certain  commercial  club  in  our  town, 
been  deceived.  William  Henry  keeps  his  eyes  which  I  occasionally  visit.  The  members  are  of 
(men,  in  a  general  way ;  William  Henry  also  takes  an  easy  and  somewhat  lively  disposition ;  generally 
the  liberty  of  seeing  out  of  them.  He  uses  them,  given  to  indulge  in  that  playful  style  of  banter 
as  a  rule,  for  purposes  of  observation,  gentlemen,  popularly  known  as  ‘  chaff.’  My  diamond  ring  came 
Still,  I  admit  I  teas,  once,  taken  in  by  as  dead  a  in  for  a  good  share  of  it.  I  can  stand  chaff  as 
swindle  as  could  be ;  I  am  not  ashamed  to  own  it.  well  as  most  men ;  but  I  put  it  to  you,  if,  when 
I  made  money  by  it,  after  all ;  but  I  wn.t  swindled,  you  know  very  well  your  brilliants  are  real,  it 
“  It  was  about  a  diamond  ring.  I  knew  the  fel-  is  n’t  a  little  annoying  for  the  chaff  of  a  whole  body 
low  who  had  it  for  many  years  in  the  way  of  busi-  of  people  to  assume  Uie  character  of  persistent  dis- 
ness.  He  was  a  commercial  traveller,  and  used  al-  behef  in  the  value  of  your  jewelry  ?  For  instance, 
ways  to  flash  this  ring  about  whenever  he  came  the  waiter  answers  the  bell, 
round  on  his  journeys.  A  jeweller  friend  of  mine,  “  ‘  Did  any  gentleman  ring  ?  ’ 
who  happened  to  be  in  my  office  once  when  Mr.  “  ‘  O  yes,’  one  of  the  members  would  retort ;  ‘  it 
Blook  called,  asked,  I  remember,  to  be  allowed  to  was  the  gentleman  with  the  paste  diamonds.’ 
examine  it ;  and  had  pronounced  the  stones  to  be  «  Again,  there  are  kinds  of  sham  brilliants  known 
diamonds  of  the  purest  water,  telling  me  afterwards  as  Irisli  Diamonds  and  Isle  of  Wight  Diamonds, 
the  ring  was  worth  about  seventy  pounds.  Mr.  The  club  (not  one  or  two  members,  but  the  whole 
Blook’s  initials  were  engraved  inside  the  hoop  of  body)  refused  to  recognize  such  (listinctions,  and 
the  ring :  ‘  R.  B.  ’ ;  and  besides  that,  it  was  a  ring  insisted  on  designating  the  whole  class  of  shams 
of  peculiar  and  rather  old-fashioned  make.  Indeed,  as  ‘  Baker’s  Diamonds.’  ‘  Baker’s  Paste,’  my  gems 
having  once  seen  the  ring,  no  one  would  be  likely  were  also  denominated.  They  actually  sent  me  by 
to  mistake  it  for  another.  Well,  Mr.  Blook  got  in-  post  a  circular  of  somebody’s  Baking  Powder, 
to  difficulties,  and  went  so  entirely  to  the  bad,  that  adding  to  it  at  the  end,  where  it  says  the  public  is 
I  never  saw  or  heard  anything  more  of  him.  But  respectfully  cautioned  against  spurious  imitations, 
about  two  years  afterwards,  whilst  walking  down  a  ‘  hut  more  particularly  againM  a  specious  preparation 
back  street,  mv  eye  was  taken  by  a  ring  exhibited  to  deceive  the  unwary,  known  as  Baker’s  “Paste.”’ 
in  a  pawnbroker’s  window.  ‘  Mr.  Blook’s  ring,’  Now,  after  two  or  three  weeks,  this  became  tire- 
I  exclaimed  directlv ;  ‘  I  ’ll  swear  to  it.’  It  was  some.  Still,  I  took  no  notice,  and  affected  not  to 
in  a  tray  with  a  numljer  of  verj'  seedy-looking  rings,  think  the  remarks  intended  for  me. 
and  was  as  discolored  and  dirty  as  they  were.  I  “I  hardly  know  what  made  me  go  and  call  oil 
went  into  the  shop  and  asked  to  look  at  it.  The  my  friend,  the  jeweller.  It  was  not  that  I  had  any 
pawnbroker,  an  old  Jew,  said,  ‘Yesh;  I  might  doubt  of  the  genuineness  of  the  diamonds,  espe- 
see  his  ringsh ;  but  he  (lid  n’t  know  mosh  alrout  daily  as  he  was  the  very  man  who  had  before  valued 
ringsh  himshelf.  They  wosh  unredeemed  pledges,  Mr.  Blook’s  ring  at  seventy  pounds.  But  it  had 
—  thash  what  they  wosh,  —  and  they  wosh  all  been  so  dinned  into  my  head  they  were  false,  that 
marked  at  the  monish  advanshed  upon  them,  with  I  wanted  just  a  formal  confirmation  of  the  estimate 
a  very  shmall  overplu^h  for  interesh,  —  thash  all  he  he  had  previously  formed  of  their  worth, 
knew.’  “  ‘  O  yes,’  said  my  friend  the  jeweller ;  ‘  I  rec- 

“  There  was  no  mistake  about  it.  It  was  Mr.  ognize  uie  ring  again  directly.  —  Want  to  know 
Blook’s  ring,  and  had  his  initials  inside.  But  how  \^at  it ’s  worth  ?  ’  (He  put  it  in  the  scales.) 
did  the  Jew  get  it  ?  He  would  soon  tell  me.  Re-  ‘Well — h’m  —  about  seven-and-twenty  shillings 
ferring  to  his  book,  he  found  it  had  been  pawned  for  old  gold.’ 

two  years  ago  in  the  name  of  Smith,  —  ‘  Thash  all  “  ‘  Eh  ?  ’  said  I,  as  pale  as  a  turnip.  ‘  Why,  did  n’t 
he  knew.  Would  1  buy  ?  It  wosh  dirt  sheap,  —  you  tell  me  it  was  worth  seventy  pounds  ?  ’ 
three  poundsh  twelve ;  •  and  cosht  him  all  the  “  ‘  Yes,’  he  answered ;  ‘  when  it  had  diamonds  in 
monish  !  ’  it,  —  not  when  it  has  paste.’ 

“  ‘  Three  pounds  twelve !  ’  I  repeated,  thinking  he  “  Talking  the  matter  over,  the  jeweller  suggested, 
had  made  a  mistake ;  for  the  ring  was  worth  twen-  that  on  Mr.  Blook  getting  into  difficulties,  the  first 
ty  times  that  amount  I  thing  he  did  was  to  seU  the  diamonds  out  of  his 

“  ‘  Well,  if  it  wosh  too  dear,  he  had  some  sheaper  ring,  and  get  their  places  supplied  with  paste 
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watershed,  appeared  at  Zanzibar  with  the  news  of  Victoria  N’yanza  would  not  he  the  ultimate  source 
the  great  explorer’s  death.  The  story  which  they  of  the  river.  The  latter  therefore  maintained  with 
told  was  so  well  concocted,  and  the  evidence  they  rather  ingenious  logic  that  the  Tanganyika  drained 
adduced  so  very  conclusive,  that  Dr.  Kirk’s  sagacity  southwards,  — probably  into  the  Nyassa,  and  thence 
was  for  once  at  fault,  and  Livingstone’s  tormer  into  the  Zambezi.  Moreover,  when  Burton  and 
companion  fully  believed  that  his  quondam  leader  Speke  were  on  the  lake  its  altitude  was  fixed  by- 
had  been  brutally  murdered  in  Central  Africa,  them  at  1,844  feet,  and  if  this  were  correct,  it  would 
With  the  details  of  this  mendacious  story  the  be  impossible,  supposing  other  observations  to  be 
world  is  now  familiar.  Mr.  Young’s  search  expedi-  Correct  also,  for  the  Nile  to  receive  the  waters  of  the 
tion  relieved  the  public  anxiety-,  and,  subsequently,  Tanganyika.  Baker  made  the  elevation  of  the  Al- 
news  from  Dr.  Livingstone  himself  confirmed  our  bert  N’yanza  to  be  2,720  feet,  and  as  his  observa- 
hopes  of  his  safety.  This  intelligence  came  from  tions  were  carefully  tested  on  Ids  return  to  England, 
Bemba,  and  was  dated  February,  1867;  since  it  their  accuracy  may  he  relied  on.  But  Speke’s  ther- 
was  received  nothing  has  been,  until  within  the  last  mometer  —  with  which  his  observations  were  taken 
few  daj's,  known  of  the  Doctor’s  whereabouts.  — read  214'’  instead  of  212°  when  brought  down  to 

Again  the  anxiety  of  the  public  has  been  aroused,  the  coast  again,  and  Mr.  Findlay  has  always  argued 
the  hope  deferred  gradually  gave  way-  to  despair,  that  1,000  feet  should  be  added  to  the  altitude  at 
and  but  few  believed  that  the  intrepid  traveller  was  which  Captain  Speke  fixed  the  lake.  This  would 
nut  dead.  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  steadily  refused  give  it  an  elevation  of  2,844  feet ;  and  as  Sir  Sam- 
his  countenance  to  this  fear,  and  by-  a  number  of  uel  Baker  had  shown  the  Albert  N’yanza  to  be  but 
letters  to  the  public  press,  suggesting  from  time  to  2,720  feet,  the  Tanganyika  would  be  124  feet  high¬ 
time  certain  hypotheses  to  account  for  his  friend’s  er  than  the  Nilotic  reservoir,  and  the  physical  difli- 
prolonged  silence,  sought  to  dissipate  the  doubts  culty  which  seemed  to  intervene  between  it  and  the 
and  to  sustain  the  h(^s  of  all  who  felt  an  interest  Nile  would  thus  be  removed.  Dr.  Livingstone  was 
in  the  traveller’s  welfare.  But  as  month  after  month  directed  to  settle  this  question,  to  ascertain  the  al- 
rolled  by,  the  confidence  of  the  public  visiblv  les-  titude  of  the  Tanganyika  and  the  direction  of  its 
sened  until  the  number  of  those  who  really-  believed  drainage,  and  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  whole 
in  Livingstone’s  safety  had  become  small  indeed,  watershed  of  this  part  of  Africa.  How  much  he 
Suddenly,  however,  a  telegram  was  received  stating  had  done  towards  this  in  July  of  last  year,  the  inter- 
that  Dr.  Livingstone  had  been  heard  of  and  that  he  esting  despatch  to  Lord  Clarendon  which  w  as  read 
was  not  only  auve  and  well,  but  had  found  what  he  before  the  Geographical  Society  clearly  shows,  and 
hclieved  to  be  the  sources  of  the  Nile.  The  news  there  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  during  the  sixteen 
thus  flashed  home  to  us  from  India  has  been  veri-  months  that  have  elapsed  since  he  wrote,  he  has 
fied.  ^o  wonder  that  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  and  completed  the  great  work  which  he  undertook, 
the  Royal  Geographical  Society  were  jubilant ;  for  At  the  time  of  writing  his  despatch.  Dr.  Living- 
not  only  had  extracts  from  Dr.  Livingstone’s  letters  stone  had  not  reached  the  Tanganyika,  but  he  h^ 
been  sent  from  Zanzibar  by  Dr.  Kirk,  but  while  the  found  a  chain  of  lakes  to  the  south  which  drained 
meeting  was  in  progress  Lord  Clarendon  sent  the  towards  the  north,  and,  as  he  believed,  through  the 
full  despatch  which  he  had  received  from  the  Con-  Tanganyika  into  the  Nile.  These  lakes  are  fed  by 
sul-explorer  himself.  This  despatch,  to  say  nothing  numerous  rivers  of  considerable  size,  and  should 
of  the  letters,  cleared  up  all  doubts,  and  the  won-  they  prove  to  be  the  head-waters  of  the  Nile,  we 
derful  sagacity-  of  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  again  re-  must  look  for  the  sources  of  the  mighty  river  at 
ceived  the  testimony  of  proof.  Nothing  probably-,  least  four  hundred  miles  south  of  the  most  south- 
in  the  history  of  geographical  enterprise  was  ever  re-  erly  point  of  the  Victoria  N’yanza.  The  river 
garded  with  mure  sincere  satisfaction  by  the  whole  Chambesc  seems  to  connect  these  lakes  with  each 
nation  than  this  conclusive  intelligence  relative  to  other  and  with  the  Tanganyika,  and  the  whole 
the  safety  of  the  greatest  of  our  explorers.  volume  of  water  which  they  contain  in  all  proba- 

But  our  delight  at  the  prospect  of  seeing  Dr.  Liv-  bility  finds  its  way  into  the  Nile.  We  must  wait 
ingstone  again  in  the  flesh  must  not  be  mlowed  to  for  further  information  before  we  can  sa,y  posi- 
overshadow  the  intense  interest  attaching  to  his  tively  that  these  lakes  and  rivers  are  within  the 
discoveries.  Although  in  July,  1868,  — the  date  of  basin  of  the  Nile,  but  there  is  every  probability  that 
his  last  de^atch,  —  Dr.  Livingstone  had  not  even  the  opinions  which  have  been  expressed  in  favor  of 
seen  Lake  Tanganyika,  and  of  course  could  not  posi-  tliis  hypothesis  will  soon  be  verified.  Meanwhile 
tively  testify  that  the  lake  drained  into  the  Nile,  he  we  cannot  but  feel  extremely  interested  in  the  de- 
had  yet  found  sufficient  evidence,  to  say  nothing  of  scriptions  which  Dr.  Livingstone  gives  of  the  places 
native  information,  to  justify  the  opinion  that  not  which  he  has  visited,  and  which  prove  that  in  the 
only  Tanganyika,  but  a  series  of  more  southerly  lakes  region  now  opened  up  for  the  first  time  there  arc 
contribute  their  quota  of  waters  to  the  “  river  of  spots  as  beautiful  and  as  blessed  by  nature  as  any- 
Egypt.”  If  this  opinion  should  prove  to  he  correct,  thing  that  we  can  imagine.  Speaking  of  Lake 
he  will  have  solved  the  great  problem  of  modern  ge-  Lieinba,  one  of  the  chain  which  he  has  discovered, 
ography,  and  established  his  claim  to  a  place  in  the  Dr.  Livingstone  tell  us  that  “  it  lies  in  a  hollow, 
foremost  rank  of  geographers  of  all  ages.  Ptolemy’s  with  precipitous  sides  2,000  feet  down  ;  it  is  ex- 
mysterious  knowledge  will  prove  to  have  been  some-  tremely  beautiful,  sides,  top,  and  bottom  being 
thing  real,  and  Defoe’s  imagination  will  be  regarded  covered  with  trees  and  other  vegetation.  Ele- 
as  having  been  strangely  prophetic.  In  order  to  ap-  phants,  buffaloes,  and  antelopes  feed  on  the  steep 
predate  what  Dr.  Livingstone  has  done,  or  is  doing,  slopes,  while  hippopotami,  crocodiles,  and  fish 
It  must  be  clearly  understood  what  he  was  sent  to  swarm  in  the  waters.  Guns  being  unknown,  the 
accomplish.  The  dispute  between  Captain  Burton  elephants,  unless  sometimes  deceived  into  a  pitfall, 
and  Captain  Speke  relative  to  the  drainage  of  Lake  have  it  all  their  own  way.  It  is  as  perfect  a  natu- 
Tanganyika  could  not  be  settled  except  by  person-  ral  paradise  as  Xenophon  could  have  desired.  On 
al  investigation.  Burton  believed  that  this  lake  two  rocky  islands  men  till  the  land,  rear  goats,  and 
flowed  into  the  Kile,  but  in  such  a  case  Speke’s  catch  fish :  the  villages  ashore  are  embowered  in 
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the  palm-oil  palms  of  the  West  Coast  of  Africa.” 
Livingstone’s  present  journey  has  only  confirmed 
what  was  brought  to  light  in  his  previous  travels, 
viz. :  That  instead  of  the  interior  of  Africa  being 
a  sandy  desert,  as  was  formerly  thought,  it  is  really 
rich  in  vegetation,  and  studded  wim  lakes.  But 
there  is  another  fact  which  Dr.  Livingstone  has  dis¬ 
covered  in  connection  with  Lake  Lieniba,  and  which 
goes  far  towards  outweighing  all  others  in  impoiv 
tance.  The  altitude  of  this  lake  the  Doctor  ascer¬ 
tained  to  be  2,840  feet,  thus  showing  that  Speke’s 
observations  were  incorrect,  and  that  Mr.  Findlay 
was  probably  right  in  saving  Speke  had  made  a 
mistake  of  about  1,000  feet  in  his  calculations. 
But  we  must  wait  until  Dr.  Livingstone  comes 
home  for  the  detailed  information  which  will  enable 
geoOTapliers  to  pronounce  their  final  judgment  on 
uie  Nile  question.  If  the  great  explorer  traces  the 
lake  system  which  he  has  discovered  into  the  Tan¬ 
ganyika,  and  should  find,  on  arriving  at  Ujiji,  the 
stores  and  medicines  sent  there  for  his  use,  he  will 
proceed  to  the  northern  end  of  the  lake,  and  iier^ 
naps  follow  its  affiuent.  Sir  Roderick  Murchison 
thinks  he  will  return  to  Zanzibar  after  having^  as¬ 
certained  the  direction  of  the  drainage  of  the  Tan¬ 
ganyika,  but  Captain  Shcrard  Osborn  considers 
that  he  will  probably  follow  the  outlet,  and  see  for 
himself  whether  it  flows  into  the  Albert  N’yanza, 
and  thence  into  the  Nile.  In  the  latter  case.  Dr. 
Livingstone  would,  in  all  likelihood,  meet  Sir  Sam¬ 
uel  Baker,  and  the  result  of  this  meeting  would  be 
to  clear  up  the  great  mystery  which,  for  centuries, 
has  shrouded  the  head-waters  of  the  Nile. 


OXFORD  SLANG. 

A  STORY  is  told  by  Herodotus  of  a  certain  king 
of  Egj'pt,  who  wished  to  find  out  whether  or  not 
the  language  which  his  subjects  spoke  was  the  old¬ 
est  in  the  world.  He  gave  orders,  accordingly,  that 
two  children  who  could  not  yet  talk  should  be 
separated  from  their  parents  and  should  be  brought 
up  by  themselves  in  a  place  where  there  should 
be  no  possibility  of  their  hearing  any  language 
spoken,  Egyptian  or  other.  All  inarticulate  mum¬ 
blings  and  gurglings,  in  which  modern  mothers  love 
to  find  such  deep  and  mysterious  meaning,  were 
to  be  disregarded,  but  the  peasant  to  whose  care 
the  infants  were  confided  had  strict  orders  to  re¬ 
port  to  his  royal  master  any  words,  or  any  sounds 
reasonably  like  words,  which  they  might  utter. 
The  king  thought  that,  of  course,  the  children 
would  talk  in  due  time,  and  that,  as  they  would  not 
have  been  taught  to  speak  in  any  one  tongue  in 
preference  to  any  other,  the  first  words  which  they 
would  naturally  use  would  be  found  to  belong  to 
that  original  language  of  which  he  was  in  search. 
The  two  unconscious  philologists,  meanwhile,  were 
suckled  by  goats,  as  no  woman  could  be  tnisted  to 
be  silent  before  ^em.  The  trusty  peasant  one  day 
entered  the  room  where  his  charges  were  kept, 
when  they  immediately  ran  up  to  him,  and,  clasp¬ 
ing  his  knees  with  their  hands,  lisped  out  the  word 
“  Becos.”  The  matter  was  reported  to  the  king. 
He  made  dUigent  inc|uiry  amongst  men  of  every  na¬ 
tion,  and  at  length  diseovered  that  in  the  Phrygian 
language  “  becos  ”  meant  “  bread.”  So  his  Majesty 
was  satisfied  that,  of  all  the  languages  in  the  world, 
that  spoken  by  the  Phrygians  was  the  oldest. 

Let  us  imagine  that,  in  the  present  day,  some 
Oriental  potentate  should  wish  to  discover  the  best 
possible  form  in  which  the  English  language  could 


be  spoken.  Let  us  suppose  him  to  be  animated  by 
not  less  than  the  usual  respect  which  foreigners  feel 
for  Her  Britannic  Majesty’s  English ;  but  let  us 
remember  that  he  cannot  have  failed  to  observe 
that  a  large  portion  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty’s  sub¬ 
jects  are  in  the  constant  habit  of  falling  away  into 
that  species  of  grammatical  dissent  which  is  techni- 
calh’  known  as  “  Slang.” 

'The  Oriental  potentate,  under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  perhaps  tries  a  similar  experiment  to  that 
which  silenced  the  doubts  of  the  ancient  Egj'ptian. 
He  secures,  let  us  say,  the  valuable  services  of  two 
young  Englishmen.  He  intrusts  them  to  the  care 
of  a  confidential  servant,  who  has  orders  to  volun¬ 
teer  no  remarks  to  them  and  to  answer  none  of  their 
(piestions.  All  books,  newspapers,  and  letters  arc  to 
^  kept  sedulously  out  of  their  reach.  They  are  per- 
mitteu  to  play  neither  cards  nor  chess ;  every  species  of 
amusement  which  could  possibly  suggest  a  topic  for 
conversation  is  denied  to  them.  'Their  royal  enter¬ 
tainer  is  firmly  convinced  that,  when  at  last  all  re¬ 
straints  arc  removed  from  them,  and  they  are  en¬ 
couraged  to  speak,  he  will  instantly  discover  how 
the  English  language  may  be  best  and  most  re- 
spect.abu'  spoken.  He  tries  the  experiment,  and 
the  result  is,  that  he  is  henceforward  a  stanch  be¬ 
liever  in  the  primacy  of  slang.  He  visits  his  cap¬ 
tives;  he  imjuires  of  them  as  to  how  they  have 
passed  their  time,  and  he  is  told  that  they  have 
found  it  “  awfully  slow.” 

Without  going  so  far  as  to  assert  that  slang  is  ^ 
everything  that  could  be  wished,  it  will  probtibly 
be  safe  to  say  that  slang  nowadavs  is  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  fact.  It  is  a  fact  whick  has  had  «  past, 
and  which  will  assuredly  have  a  future.  Our 
ancestors  used  words  in  jest  which  we  use  in 
earnest;  many  a  chance  expression,  uttered  care¬ 
lessly  long  ago,  has  since  found  a  place  in  our  dic¬ 
tionaries. 

In  days  to  come,  the  low-born  phrases  which  arc 
now  looked  down  upon  by. believers  in  etymological 
caste,  may  be  elevated  and  ennobled ;  the  suspected 
vocabularj'  which  now  enjoys  at  best  a  Bohemian 
existence,  may  be  received  into  grammatical  society. 
There  are  instances  of  words  which  were  contemp¬ 
tuously  rejected  upon  their  first  appearance,  but 
which  have  lived  to  triumph  over  their  detractors, 
who  died  unknown.  A  man  must  have  made  for 
himself  a  distinguished  reputation  in  some  depart¬ 
ment  of  science  or  of  art,  before  he  can  venture 
with  any  safety  to  throw  discredit  upon  the  study 
of  that  which  may  yet  become  the  very  language 
in  which  posterity  will  criticise  his  achievements. 
'The  study  of  language  is  an  integral  and  essential 
part  of  the  study  of  character :  we  must  not  acquit 
or  condemn  either  a  nation  or  an  individual  until 
we  have  hoard  what  they  have  severally  to  say  for 
themselves.  Is  it  too  much  to  ask  for  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  of  time,  and  a  few  pages  of  type,  for  the 
brief  examination  of  an  institution  so  important  in 
its  effects  and  so  universal  in  its  influence  as  slang  ? 

It  is  a  fact,  and  therefore  should  be  acknowledged ; 
it  is  a  custom,  and  therefore  may  be  criticised;  it 
is  a  science,  and  therefore  shall  be  discussed. 

It  would  not  be  easy,  within  the  limits  to  which 
a  magazine  article  is  necessarily  confined,  to  do  any- 
,  thing  like  full  justice  to  a  subject  upon  which  much 
has  Men  said  and  more  remains  to  say.  It  may 
perhaps  suffice  that  the  question  of  slang  should  be 
nerc  regarded,  not  generally,  but  in  one  of  its  par¬ 
ticular  manifestations.  Such  a  method  of  consider- 
I  ing  the  subject  will  certainly  contract  the  sphere 
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of  our  inquiries ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  will 
materially  enhance  their  interest.  The  mass  of 
readers,  as  a  rule,  do  not  care  to  have  a  problem  or 
a  theoiy  considered  wholly  from  a  cosmopolitan 
point  of  view  :  a  little  judicious  bias  or  prejudice 
on  the  part  of  an  author  tends  to  make  his  work 
at  least  more  popular.  A  “  History  of  European 
Morals  ”  is  a  more  readable  book  than  a  “  History 
of  Human  Morals  ”  would  be  ;  and  perhaps  it  is  sale 
to  assert  that  a  “  History  of  London  Morals  ”  would 
have  a  larger  sale  than  either. 

Many  a  Cockney  who  would  care  nothin"  about 
the  mysteries  of  the  metropolis  in  general,  would 
yet  take  the  greatest  delight  in  being  initiated  in¬ 
to  the  smaller  secrets  of  Grosvenor  S<juare.  TTiere 
is,  upon  this  principle,  a  certain  amount  of  excuse 
for  tne  writer  who  shirks  the  enormous  difficulty  of 
an  essay  upon  the  whole  subject  of  slang,  and  who 
confines  himself  to  treati^  of  one  particular  repre¬ 
sentative  department,  question  then  arises, 

Where  is  this  representative  department  to  be 
found  ?  Some  species  of  slang  will  be,  from  their 
very  nature,  excluded  from  our  discussion ;  there 
is  no  need,  for  example,  of  a  disquisition  upon  that 
particular  form  of  coimilimentary  address  which  is 
commonly  known  as  “  Billingsgate.”  There  can  be 
not  much  doubt,  again,  as  to  the  inutility  of  criticis¬ 
ing  theatrical  slang,  cricketing,  and  all  other  athlet¬ 
ic  slang,  or,  in  fact,  of  noticing  any  set  of  expres¬ 
sions  \^ich  are  merely  technical  and  naturally  con¬ 
nected  with  some  special  profession  or  practice. 
The  only  language  which  deserves  consideration 
from  a  social  point  of  view  is  the  language  used  in 
society ;  and  if  the  field  of  inquiry,  even  after  hav¬ 
ing  been  so  restricted,  should  appear  yet  too  wide 
for  a  necessarily  hurried  investigation,  such  a  por¬ 
tion  of  it  should  be  selected  as  shall  fairly  repre¬ 
sent  the  whole.  The  upper  classes  of  English  so¬ 
ciety  appear  to  be  fairly  represented  by  those  of 
their  members  who  are  at  the  universities  of  Ox¬ 
ford  and  Cambridge.  Cambridge  and  Oxford  may 
be  said  to  be  socially  and  intefiectually  typical  of 
young  England,  and  a  paper  upon  “  Oxrord  Slang,” 
or  upon  “  Cambridge  Slang,”  will  probably  suffice 
as  a  specimen  essay  upon  the  slang  of  all  male  so¬ 
ciety.  A  lady  has  no  slang  of  her  own,  hpt  she  is 
generally  content  to  borrow  from  her  brother  and 
his  fnends.  Even,  however,  if  there  were  a  set  of 
slang  expressions  sacred  to  female  use,  it  might  be 
more  convenient  to  discuss  them  under  the  general 
head  of  “Ladies’  Conversation.”  The  present 
article  shall  devote  itself  to  the  exclusive  considera¬ 
tion  of  “  Oxford  Slang  ”  as  spoken  in  our  own  day. 
The  writer  would  preliminarily  impress  two  points 
upon  the  attention  of  his  readers.  Firstly,  he  does 
not  wish  to  be  accused  of  having  expressed  any 
opinion  concerning  the  advantages  or  disadvantages 
of  slang  as  an  institution ;  he  simply  accepts  it  as 
a  fact.  Secondly,  he  does  not  pretend  to  any  spe¬ 
cial  acumen  or  peculiar  information  which  might  give 
his  criticisms  an  extrinsic  value ;  he  desires  to  ap¬ 
proach  his  subject  modestly  and  tentatively,  as  a 
man  should  do  who  is  a  searcher  after,  and  not  an 
expounder  of,  the  truth. 

Oxford  slang  may  be  divided  into  two  classes : 
there  is  the  Mang  of  the  place,  and  there  is  the 
slang  of  the  people.  A  discussion  of  the  former 
class  will  constitute  no  part  of  the  ensuing  inquiry : 
expressions  which  have  merely  a  local  interest,  or 
wluch  are  representative  only  of  university  customs, 
may  be  allowed  to  pass  without  examination.  It  is 
not  intended,  for  instance,  to  attempt  any  explana¬ 


tion  of  the  fact  that  an  undergraduate  calls  his  first 
and  last  university  examinations,  respectively, 
“  smalls  ”  and  “  greats  ” ;  or  to  assign  any  histori¬ 
cal  or  etymological  origin  to  the  expressions, 

“  ploughed,”  “  gulfed,”  and  the  like.  These  figures 
ot  speech,  and  such  as  these,  relate  simply  to  the 
essential  part  of  university  life ;  and  they  cannot 
be  considered  as  likely  to  influence  in  any  way  the 
slang  of  non-university  society.  When,  however, 
we  come  to  the  latter  of  the  two  classes  into  which 
Oxford  slang  was  above  divided,  we  shall  perhaps 
find  our  subject  devoid  neither  of  interest  nor  in¬ 
struction.  An  average  Oxford  undergraduate  prob¬ 
ably  uses  more  slang  of  a  certain  kind,  in  a  given 
time,  than  any  otfor  human  being.  No  matter 
what  sort  of  conversational  tune  he  may  be  playing 
he  keeps  his  slang-stop  always  pulled  out.  Repar¬ 
tee,  more  or  less  brilliant,  is  universally  the  mode 
in  young  Oxford.  Everybody  contributes  his  share 
to  the  common  stock  of  verbal  pleasantry  which  is 
unintermittently  kept  up  from  generation  to  gener¬ 
ation. 

A  man  in  society  nowadays,  though  he  may  not 
have  sufficient  wit,  has  at  any  rate  sufficient  mem- 
ory,  to  make  him  amusing.  If  an  undergraduate  be 
blessed  with  no  original  sources  of  social  merri¬ 
ment,  he  has  but  to  fill  up  certain  conversational 
formulas  which  have  become  part  of  undergraduate 
language,  and  he  may  well  pass  muster.  This  sys¬ 
tem  of  being  funny  according  to  formulas  is  one  of 
the  most  important  elements  in  the  slang  of  Ox¬ 
ford  ;  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  to  describe.  We  shall  perhaps  best  ex¬ 
plain  our  mearing  by  giving  an  instance  of  this 
patented  jocularity.  When  a  man  sees  that  any¬ 
thing  worthy  of  more  than  ordinary  remark  is  hap¬ 
pening,  in  which  he  is  in  any  way  connected,  he 
explains  his  astonishment  as  a  spnicies  of  covetous¬ 
ness,  and  instantly  “  troubles  ”  his  neighbor  for  the 
object  which  has  caused  the  excitement :  for  ex¬ 
ample,  if  he  sees  his  friend  with  a  startlingly  good, 
or  bad,  meerschaum,  he  says,  “  Oh !  I  ’ll  trouble 
you  for  your  pipe  I  ”  If  he  thinks  that  the  weather 
18  excessively  warm,  he  exclaims,  “  Oh !  I  ’ll  trou¬ 
ble  you  for  the  heat !  ”  This,  strangely  enough, 
is  almost  identical  with  the  modem  formula  of  flie 
London  street-boys,  “  I  ’ll  have  your  hat  I  ”  If  we 
compare  the  two  expressions,  we  notice  that  Ox¬ 
ford  has  perhaps  the  advantage  in  point  of  polite¬ 
ness  ;  but  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  London 
phrase  is  the  better  one,  as  admitting  of  a  less  fi:e- 

auent  application.  Nothing  can  be  more  nauseous 
lan  to  be  obliged  to  listen  continually  to  the  con¬ 
versation  of  a  man  who  “  troubles  ”  you  at  every 
turn.  Unfortunately,  many  of  the  slang  expressions 
which  are  heard  mainly  or  exclusively  from  Ox¬ 
ford  men  are  available  for  such  a  constant  use, 
that  one  soon  grows  tired  of  them.  To  many  read¬ 
ers,  however,  the  following  specimens,  taken  at 
random  from  the  slang  which  is  most  in  vogue  at 
Oxford  at  present,  may  be  sufficiently  new  to  be 
interesting. 

A  man  is  said  to  be  “in  the  swim ”  when  any 
piece  of  good  fortune  has  happened,  or  seems  likely 
to  happen,  to  him.  To  have  rowed  one’s  College- 
boat  to  the  head  of  the  river,  —  to  have  made  a 
good  book  on  the  Derby, —  are  any  of  them  suffi¬ 
cient  to  have  put  one  “  in  the  swim.”  The  meta¬ 
phor  is  piscatorial,  “  swim  ”  being  the  term  applied 
by  Thames  fishermen  to  those  sections  of  the  river 
which  are  especially  fi^uented  by  fish.  The  an¬ 
gler  who  casts  his  bait  into  these  may  depend  upon 
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sport,  whereas  his  neighbor  at  a  little  distance  may 
not  have  a  nibble,  being  “  out  of  the*swim.” 

No  more  cruel  fate  can  h{^)en  to  an  undergradu¬ 
ate  than  to  be  “  out  of  it.”  Inis  is  a  phrase  of  very 
general  application.  A  man  who  is  unwell,  un¬ 
happy,  in  debt,  or  in  any  other  respect  uncomfort¬ 
able,  considers  himself,  generally,  as  “  out  of  it.”  It 
never  occurs  to  him  to  say  what  he  is  “out  of.” 
If  this  expression  could  be  proved  to  have  been 
derived  from  the  one  which  we  noticed  first,  then 
“  out  of  it  ”  would  only  mean  “  out  of  the  swim.” 
But  this  is  not  likely.  Probably  the  phrase  be¬ 
longs  primarily  to  cricketers,  who  alternately  have 
an  innings  and  are  “  out.” 

At  the  time  when  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  was 
startling  everybody  with  its  revelations  about  “  A 
night  in  a  work-house,”  an  adjective,  tlien  very 
much  in  people’s  mouths,  acquired  at  Oxford  a 
special  meaning  which  it  never  had  before.  Since 
mat  date,  no  worse  compliment  can  be  applied  to 
uniting  than  to  say  that  it  is  “  casual.” 

There  is  another  adjective  something  like  the  last 
in  meaning,  which  may  deserve  a  notice  here,  al¬ 
though  it  is  used  at  perhaps  no  more  than  one  or 
two  colleges  in  Oxford.  This  is  the  word  “  grut- 
tish,”  derived  from  the  substantive  “  grut.”  Its 
origin  is  very  unique.  A  few  years  ago  it  was  the 
fasmon  in  a  certain  set  for  a  man  to  hail  liis  friend 
with  a  meeting  of  “  Here  comes  the  great  So-and- 
so  !  ”  ^e  word  “  great,”  in  the  uneouth  pronun¬ 
ciation  of  some  rustic  freshman,  became  corrupted 
into  “grut.”  Nowadays,  “gruttish”  means  boorish, 
and  a  “  grut  ”  is  a  bore. 

Anything  which  is  not  “  casual  ”  and  not  “  gnit- 
tish ”  is  said  to  be  “in  good  form.”  Originally, 
perhaps,  “  good  form  ”  was  the  jum  of  boating  men 
only ;  but  the  expression  has  now  attained  a  much 
wider  signification.  We  may  define  a  man  who  is 
always  “  in  good  form  ”  in  very  much  the  same 
terms  in  whiA  a  well-bred  man  has  been  happily 
defined :  he  is  one  whom  one  likes  at  first  sight, 
and  whom  one  does  not  cease  to  like  until  he  does 
something  bad  enough  to  make  one  alter  one’s 
opinion  of  him. 

The  word  “  bosh,”  as  almost  synonymous  with 
the  word  “  rubbish,”  is  well  known.  Oxford  claims 
the  credit  of  having  invented  the  verb  “  to  bosh.” 
Its  meaning  is  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  kin¬ 
dred  verb  “  to  hustle.”  “  Boshing  ”  a  man  is  pci^ 
haps  more  violent  than  simply  “  hustling  ”  him. 
Both  verbs,  however,  mean  something  like  to 
“  balk,”  to  “  annoy,”  or  (when  applied  to  things) 
to  “  spoil.”  For  instance,  you  “  hustle  ”  a  man  by 
being  rude  to  him ;  you  “  bosh  ”  his  joke  by  re¬ 
fusing  to  laugh  at  it;  you  “bosh”  his  chance  of 
sleep  by  playing  upon  the  comet  all  night  in  the 
room  next  to  him.  The  slang  use  of  the  verb  “  to 
hustle”  is  evidently  only  met^horical,  fmm  the 
physical  to  the  moral  world.  The  other  explains 
Itself. 

One  is  said  to  “  score  off,”  or  to  “  notch,”  any 
person  over  whom  one  obtains  any  advantage 
either  in  word  or  deed.  To  make  a  successful  rep¬ 
artee  to  a  friend’s  remark  is  to  “score  off”  him; 
to  secure  for  one’s  self  that  comfortable  seat  by  the 
fire,  for  which  you  know  that  another  man  has  been 
waiting,  is  to  “  notch  ”  him.  This,  of  course,  is  a 
metaphor  taken  from  any  game  in  which  each 
point  gained  from  one’s  adversary  is  “  scored  ”  or 
“  notched  ”  for  one’s  self. 

When  a  man  has  told,  let  us  say,  some  storj' 
which  has  not  had  the  intended  comic  eifect,  or 


when  he  is  in  any  other  way  conscious  of  an  invol¬ 
untary  baldness  in  what  he  has  just  said,  he  helps 
out  the  deficiencies  in  his  remarks  by  affecting 
suddenly  to  remember  that  he  has  only  been  quot¬ 
ing,  and  he  instantly  adds  the  pretended  author’s 
name.  Thus,  one  may  often  hear,  in  undergrad¬ 
uates’  society  at  Oxford,  such  an  observation  as, 
“  Pass  the  wine,  please.  Shakspeare.”  Such  a 
form  of  witticism  may  have  been  at  first  intended 
as  a  satire  upon  the  system  which  attaches  increas¬ 
ing  imiK)rtance  to  extreme  accuracy,  and  which 
demands  chapter  and  verse  for  every  remark,  and 
a  raison  d’etre  for  everything. 

A  very  common  method  of  “  Imslpng  ”  a  man’s 
pun  is  to  exj)lain,  sarcastically,  and  as  it  were  for 
the  benefit  of  the  bystanders,  the  way  in  which  it 
has  evidently  been  made.  Supposing  that  some¬ 
body  in  a  company  of  undergraduates  is  talking, 
for  example,  ot  the  Irish  Chmvh  Question,  and 
tries  the  hackneyed  experiment  of  being  funny 
about  the  “  Bill  ”  and  the  abbreviated  Christi.in 
name  of  the  present  Premier,  his  neighbor  will 
perhaps  exclaim,  “  Yes  I  I  see  it  I  ”  and  then  kind¬ 
ly’  announce  to  the  company,  “  Play  on  the  word 
Bill !  ”  Tliis  joke  is  sometimes  put  in  a  more  ab¬ 
struse  form.  If  a  witty  remark  is  made,  let  us  say, 
almut  port  wine,  some  one  says,  “  Play  on  the  word 
sherry  !  ”  or  in  some  other  way  intimates  that  he 
appreciates  the  joker’s  intention  to  be  .amusing 
ratlier  than  his  success.  Of  course  tliis  is  always 
done  in  the  most  perfect  good  temper. 

The  last  expression  on  our  list  is  one  which  has 
never  quite  succeeded  in  establishing  itself  as  a 
genuine  piece  of  Oxford  slang.  One  may  occa¬ 
sionally  hear  a  man  say  that  he  intends  to  “  have  a 
crib  on  ”  to  do  so  and  so.  By  this  he  means  that 
he  will  make  up  a  quiet  party  to  do  whatever  he 
has  mentioned.  For  example,  “  to  have  a  crib  on  ” 
to  go  to  the  Derby,  is  to  arrange  a  comfortable 
(lierhaps  a  clandestine)  trip  to  see  the  race. 
“  Crib,”  in  fact,  is  slang  for  sanctum.  A  man  who 
has  a  sanctum  can  please  himself  as  to  whom  he 
shall  admit  into  it ;  a  man  who  “  has  a  crib  on  ” 
will  take  care  that  no  outsider  is  let  in. 

In  conclusion,  we  need  offer  no  apology  to  our 
reader^  for  having  treated  of  such  unimportant  de¬ 
tails  as  the  above.  The  name  prefixed  to  this 
essay  was  a  warning  that  nothing  very  serious  was 
to  be  expected.  We  crave,  however,  the  indul¬ 
gence  of  two  classes  of  society':  we  hope  tliat 
ladies  will  forgive  us  if  we  have  been  dull,  and 
that  Oxford  undergraduates  will  not  be  hard  upon 
us,  even  although  we  should  in  some  fashion  have 
broken  trust. 


CANADIAN  MUFFINS. 

Looking  over  some  back  numbers  of  a  comic 
paper,  I  came  across  a  list  of  the  wonders  of  the 
day,  and  amongst  various  subjects  of  the  writer’s 
speculation,  noticed  one  particularly,  which  was,  — 
“Wonder  when  the  Yankees  will  take  Canada?” 
“  Wonder  what  a  Canadian  Muffin  is  like  ?  ”  The 
first  question  must  be  left  for  the  consideration  of 
those  acquainted  with  Yankee  politics  and  Yankee 
impudence,  but  perhaps  a  winter  spent  with  the 
Muffins  may  enable  me  to  give  some  information 
concerning  the  second. 

Before  embarking  for  Canada,  varied  and  inter¬ 
esting  were  the  accounts  I  received  of  the  carriboo 
shooting,  the  sleighing,  the  skating,  and,  above  all, 
the  “Muffining,’’  to  be  obtained  therein.  Men 
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gravely  declared  that  if  any  young  lady,  not  pre¬ 
viously  engaged,  of  eourse,  found  favor  in  your 
sight,  you  were  at  liberty  then  and  there  to  consti¬ 
tute  her  your  “  Muffin,”  which,  being  interpreted, 
signified  that  by  entering  into  such  an  arrangement, 
you  might  walk,  ride,  or  drive  tete-a-tete  with  her ; 
that  you  had  the  entree  of  her  parents’  house,  those 
arents  at  the  same  time  keeping  obligingly  in  the 
ackground;  that  at  balls,  no  ill-natured  remarks 
were  made  by  even  the  most  virulent  old  maids 
when  you  danced  every  dance  together,  and,  finally, 
—  wherein  lies  the  cream  of  the  whole  thing,  —  the 
usual  English  wind-up  of  such  an  extensive  flirta¬ 
tion  was  by  no  means  a  necessity. 

No  lynx-eyed  mamma  was  supposed  to  be  ready 
to  pounce  upon  you  for  trifling  with  her  daughter’s 
affections ;  no  truculent  father  was  to  hint  darkly 
at  an  action  for  B.  O.  P.  No,  nothing  of  such  a 
disagreeable  nature  was  to  take  place.  On  your 
return  to  England,  goodbys  were  said,  with  re¬ 
gret  doubtless,  but  still  as  a  matter  of  course ;  and 
even  if  a  change  of  Muffins  were  deemed  advisable, 
nothing  was  easier  than  to  subside  into  terms  of 
ordinary  friendship  with  your  old  flame.  Verily, 
this  Canada  seemed  to  be  a  land  of  promise. 

On  the  voyage  out,  however,  these  Utopian  pros- 

Eects  faded  somewhat.  Fellow-passengers,  who 
ad  sojourned  before  in  North  America,  admitted 
that  there  were  traditions  of  a  golden  age,  in  which 
Muffins  were  supposed  to  have  existed,  but  added, 
that  this  happy  era  had  long  passed  away,  and  that 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  belles  Canadiennes 
of  the  present  did  not  differ  much  from  those  of  the 
girls  we  left  behind  us. 

We  arrived  at  Quebec  about  the  middle  of  June, 
and  found  it  like  a  city  of  the  dead,  as  every  one 
who  could  possibly  get  away  had  fled  from  the  heat 
to  the  watering-places,  far  down  the  St.  Lawrence, 
or  as  the  vernacular  of  the  country  would  express 
it,  “  all  the  first  families  had  gone  to  the  salt  water 
till  the  fall.”  The  fall,  i.  e.  autumn,  came  at  last, 
and  with  it  the  return  of  the  heau-monde  of  Quebec. 
Very  soon  it  was  apparent  that  my  companions  of 
the  voyage  out  had  been  correct  enough,  and  that 
the  land  of  the  Muffins  knew  them  no  more. 

Perhaps  in  Canadian  society,  the  laws  of  etiquette 
are  not  quite  so  rigid  as  at  home,  and  occasionally 
a  tinge  of  barbarism  is  met  with  that  is  rather  re- 
fieshing,  but  that  is  all.  The  girls  are  perfectly 
innocent  of  the  free-and-easy  ways  ascribed  to  them 
in  England,  and  are  quite  as  shy  as  the  most  far- 
seeing  of  London  rosebuds  of  entering  into  any 
flirtation  that  does  not  promise  a  satisfactory  and 
definite  termination. 

There  is  a  very  well-authenticated  story  of  a 
membsr  of  one  of  our  crackest  regiments,  coming 
out,  imbued  with  similar  notions  to  mine,  and  inno¬ 
cently  suggesting  to  his  partner  at  a  ball  that  she 
should  be  his  Muffin  for  the  winter.  Long  will  it 
be  ere  that  gallant  officer  forgets  with  what  speech¬ 
less  scorn  and  astonishment  his  offer  was  received. 

Indeed,  above  all  other  words  in  the  language, 
the  ladies  of  Canada  detest  that  of  “  Muffin.”  It 
is  a  perfect  abomination  unto  them.  I  remember 
at  some  amateur  theatricals  got  up  by  the  garrison, 
when  the  heroine  of  the  piece,  whose  father  ob¬ 
jected  to  the  course  of  true  love  running  smooth, 
exclaimed,  that  she  hoped  that  remorse  for  his 
cruelty  might  oppress  his  soul  like  :  — 

“Unpaid  income  tax,  or  luscious  muffin  !  ” 

Lo !  the  buzz  of  laughter  and  approbation  which 


had  hitherto  been  most  frequent,  suddenly  eeased) 
and  a  solemn'  and  ominous  silence  pervaded  the 
audience. 

Nor  do  the  mammas  diflTer  materially  ftom  our 
English  mothers.  They  show  the  same  laudable 
desire  to  have  their  daughters  settled  in  life,  and 
the  same  skill  in  eflfecting  their  purpose.  In  fact, 
some  of  the  matronly  anglers  at  home  might  take  a 
few  lessons  with  advantage  from  their  Canadian 
sisters  in  the  art,  so  deftly  do  the  latter  throw 
their  fly,  and  so  promptly  do  they  strike  their  fish 
if  he  venture  on  the  slightest  rise.  Few  there  are 
who  escape  such  able  handling,  if  once  hooked. 
Of  course  there  have  been  exceptions, —  amongst 
which  was  one  especially  notable,  where  the  prey 
slipped  back  into  deep  water  at  the  moment  when 
the  landing-net,  in  the  shape  of  a  wedding-ring, 
was  on  the  point  of  encircling  him  ;  for  the  gentle¬ 
man  made  his  escape  so  narrowly  that  he  was 
smoking  a  cigar  on  the  quarter-deck  of  the  mail 
steamer  as  she  glided  down  the  St.  Lawrence, 
whilst  his  marriage-bells  were  ringing  in  the  town 
above.  Disgusted  indeed  must  have  been  the  poor 
fiancee,  when  she  found  that  her  marriage  chimes, 
insteail  of  summoning  the  true,  had  only  rung  out 
the  false. 

Before  launching  forth  into  Canadian  society,  it  is 
wise  to  prepare  a  stock  of  small  talk  —  the  smaller 
the  better,  —  and  exclusively  confined  to  the  some¬ 
what  narrow  scope  of  the  gossip  of  the  town  in  which 
you  are.  If  you  venture  upon  books,  attempt  noth¬ 
ing  more  than  the  merest  sensation  novels,  or  you 
will  have  your  companion’s  pretty  eyes  gazing  up¬ 
on  you  with  an  utterly  bewildered  expression,  and 
you  will  arrive  at  the  unpleasant  conclusion  that  she 
is  thinking  you  an  a\vful  bore,  and  is  probably  sigh¬ 
ing  after  Mr.  Brainless,  a  young  gentleman  fresh 
from  schobl,  and  whom  you  superciliously  regard  as 
an  insuflferable  cub. 

One  of  the  belles  of  Quebec,  last  season,  —  and 
a  very  pretty  girl  she  was,  too,  —  was  standing  in 
a  crowded  ball-room  with  a  partner  who  prided 
himself  not  a  little  on  his  Italian  accent.  Having 
struggled  for  some  time  in  vain  to  get  out  of  the 
press  into  a  cooler  atmosphere,  he  gave  up  the  at¬ 
tempt,  saying,  — 

“  ‘  Lasciate  ogni  speranza,  boi  ch’entrate,’  as 
Dante  remarks.” 

“  Dante  ?  Who  is  Dante  ? — he  is  not  in  society, 
is  he  ?  ”  inquired  the  fair  damsel. 

The  little  world  of  Quebec  presents  one  very  cu¬ 
rious  feature,  in  consequence  of  being  composed  of 
two  parts,  —  English  and  French,  —  who  are  al¬ 
most  equal  in  number,  and  who,  though  strictly 
preserving  their  nationalities  in  language  and  hab¬ 
its,  form  one  society  and  always  seem  to  maintain 
the  most  peaceful  and  friendly  relations  with  each 
other.  By  the  way,  the  French  part  of  the  commu¬ 
nity  received  a  terrible  shock  a  few  days  ago,  when 
their  archbishop  issued  a  stem  edict  from  the  pul¬ 
pit,  forbidding  any  member  of  his  flock  to  take 
part  in  round  dances.  The  good  father  scarcely 
acted  wisely,  for  his  pretty  lambs  apparently  can¬ 
not  bear  to  witness  the  valses,  in  which  they  may 
no  longer  join,  and  hide  their  disappointment  in 
nooks  and  obscure  corners  of  the  stairs,  whither 
they  are  invariably  accompanied  by  their  former 
partners,  —  a  method  of  procedure  which  seems  by 
no  means  to  meet  the  approval  of  their  chaperones. 

It  would  be  very  imfW  to  conclude  tnis  brief 
sketch  without  a  glance  at  the  Canadian  girls’  ac¬ 
complishments.  Their  capacity  for  amusement  is 
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immense.  They  delight  in  getting  up  “  toboggin- 
ing  parties,  the  object  of  which  consists  in  sliding 
down,  at  the  pace  of  an  express,  steep  inclines  of 
hard  snow,  eiraty  or  a  hundred  feet  high,  seated  on 
a  strip  of  birch-bark.  Balls  they  revel  in ;  indeed, 
so  devoted  are  they  to  dancing,  that  when  there  is 
no  regular  party  going  on,  some  one  sends  round 
and  asks  fnends  to  drop  in  after  dinner,  and  a  little 
dance  is  improvised,  which  is  quite  as  pleasant  as 
a  more  formal  affair.  Lastly,  let  us  pay  homage  to 
their  greatest  charm  of  all,  —  their  skating.  A  man 
who  was  rather  fascinated  by  a  little  colonist,  whom 
he  feared  would  scarcely  be  greeted  with  open  arms 
by  his  friends  at  home,  said  to  me,  “  You  see,  old 
fellow,  if  I  could  only  introduce  her  to  my  people 
when  she  is  cutting  an  8  backwards,  1  ’d  propose  to 
her  like  a  shot.” 

Standing  on  the  platform,  which  surrounds  the 
“  ruck,”  and  watching  a  crowd  of  pretty  girls  in  the 
most  piquant  of  fiir  caps  and  the  nattiest  of  boots, 
gliding  tWdigh  a  quadrille,  or  whirling  round  in  a 
valse,  to  the  music  of  one  of  the  military  bands,  is 
indeed  a  treat,  and  you  straightway  marvel  how  you 
could  ever  have  enjoyed,  last  winter  in  England, 
the  task  of  supporting  a  lady  novice,  whose  ankles 
persisted  in  twisting  t^ut  with  a  flexibility  perfect¬ 
ly  appalling,  and  tnio  every  moment  made  frantic 
clutches  at  you,  which  usually  resulted  in  a  general 
downfall. 

There  is,  moreover,  a  vitality  and  a  piquancy 
about  the  “  Muffins  ”  which  take  the  place  of  the 
superior  edueation  of  England;  and  the  kindness 
and  hospitality  shown  by  the  natives,  old  and  young, 
to  any  stran^rs,  especially  if  they  hail  from  the  old 
countrj',  win  amply  recompense  the  trouble  and, 
discomfort  of  a  voyage  across  the  Atlantic. 


AUNT  SALLY'S  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  TIDAL 
WAVE. 

I. 

I  AM  not  more  nervous  than  other  people.  Some 
men  seem  to  be  afraid  of  nothing,  and  some  wo¬ 
men  impudent  enough  for  an}'thing,  but  often  timid 
when  terrible  events  occur.  I  live  a  lonely  life, 
though  not  quite  alone,  as  I  have  a  younger  sister 
living  with  me,  and  a  brother,  —  if  such  living  as 
he  gives  can  ^  considered  an  abode.  Dolphin 
Row,  Dawlish,  is  to  him  a  resting-place  when  cash 
is  low,  and  other  residences  have  lost  their  charm, 
and  here  he  has  come  lately  to  see  what  he  termed 
“  Saxby’s  Lark,”  or  “  The  Old  Girl  Engulfed.” 

Now,  as  I  said  before,  I  am  not  more  nervous 
than  other  people.  Still,  I  own  that  living  in  Dol- 

Ehin  Row,  under  the  great  red  cliffs  and  on  the 
each  of  Dawlish,  made  me  interested  in  Mr.  (Cap¬ 
tain  ?)  Saxby’s  predictions,  and  I  have  very  dili¬ 
gently  perused  my  Times,  so  as  to  gain  information 
for  and  against  the  probability  of  this  beautiful  vil¬ 
lage  and  Dolphin  Row  being  destroyed.  Mr.  Saxby 
seemed  to  me  to  have  the  best  of  the  argument, 
and  was  sure  to  be  right  if  the  wind  blew  hard,  and 
the  sea  rose ;  so  I  read  and  trembled.  My  sister 
is  not  onW  younger,  but  given  to  sneering,  frivol¬ 
ity,  and  mgh  Churchism,  and  so  afforded  me  little 
comfort, — indeed,  I  may  say  none  at  all;  whilst 
Alfred,  the  brother,  was  little  less  than  brutal  with 
what  he  calls  “  chaff,”  and  I  term  “  slang.” 

How  he  or  another  could  see  anything  like  fun, 
or  a  “  lark,”  in  the  approach  of  a  huge  wave,  strid¬ 
ing  on  to  our  beach  and  engulfing  old  maids,  or 
even  some  of  those  things  waling  past  our  windows 


with  chignons  (termed  “  chigs  ”  by  them),  more 
like  mop-tops  man  hair,  and  dresses  disgustii^ly 
tight  ana  short,  is  more  than  I  can  imagine  ?  But 
men  are  seldom  pleasant  (some  clergy  may  be,  and 
I  once  knew  a  aoctor  so),  and  if  uie  world  were 
sought  for  a  selfish,  inconsiderate,  unmanageable, 
unmannerly,  unnatural,  idle,  and  disagreeable  man, 
it  could  not  find  my  brother’s  equal. 

For  fear  my  Times’  reading  should  not  have 
been  sufficiently  close,  Alfred,  aided  by  his  sister 
Harriett,  had  neglected  no  opportunity  of  collect¬ 
ing  extracts  from  other  papers ;  and,  of  course, 
these  were  not  of  an  assuring  nature.  I  think 
tho.«e  from  the  Standard  (Alfred  profanely  calls 
that  delightful  journal  “  Mrs.  Gamp  ”)  gave  me 
the  most  severe  shocks.  They  were  more  positive 
as  to  our  being  submerged ;  and  loving  and  trust¬ 
ing  the  Standard,  and  knowing  Mr.  Sa.xby  had 
been  employed  teaching  people  all  about  tlie  sun 
and  moon,  I  prepared  for  the  worst. 

Dolphin  Row  is  a  very  beautiful  row,  command¬ 
ing  an  extensive  view  over  the  sad  sea-wave ;  but 
it  is  not  the  row  a  person  would  care  to  live  in 
when  tidal  waves  are  roaming  about.  I  .should  say, 
by  the  pebbles  and  sand  in  the  little  bit  of  garden 
in  front  of  our  house,  that  formerly  this  must  have 
been  scarbcach.  Indeed,  I  do  not  see  win'  it  should 
not  be  so  still,  excepting  it  is  marked  off  .by  green 
alings  and  the  rauroad.  Report  —  which  is  sel- 
om  good-natured,  but  more  often  malicious  —  said 
that  last  winter,  when  the  railroad  was  injured 
by  a  storm,  this  row  of  houses  was  shaken,  and 
each  lower  storj'  room  turned  into  sea-baths. 
This  may  have  been  the  case ;  but  when  we  took 
the  house  at  Lady  Day  it  was  not  mentioned,  and 
never  probably  would  have  been  remembered,  had 
not  Mr.  Saxby  so  kindly  come  forward  and  told  us 
all  to  beware  of  stormy  weatlier  during  the  first 
week  in  October,  and  a  dreadful  wave  on  the 
6th. 

Now,  I  trust,  that  with  a  house  built  upon  the 
sands,  not  twenty  yards  from  the  sea,  with  a  cliff 
of  loose  red  shingly  rock  overhanging,  without 
protection  of  an^  sort  from  tidal  waves,  with  a 
railroad  running  in  front,  with  a  brother  and  sister 
collecting  horrors,  and  with  my  Times,  Standard, 
and  Mr.  Saxby,  I  may  be  excused  for  timidity  be¬ 
fore  and  up  to  the  eventful  6th  of  October.  I  dare 
say  some  will  “  pooh-pooh,”  and  appear  very  valiant 
now  ;  but  this  I  know,  that  up  to  tne  6th  I  had  many 
sympathizers,  and  not  a  few  were  prepared  to  do 
what  Alfred  terms  “  cut  and  run  ”  as  soon  as  they 
decently  could  after  the  Michaelmas  quarter.  Even 
the  Government  officers,  putting  economy  aside  for 
the  time  being,  put  on  instead  more  hands,  and  did 
as  I  did,  —  prepared  for  the  worst.  Yes,  as  I  say, 
people  may  laugh  now,  and  some  people  may  write 
m  the  Times  letters  with  catchpenny  titles,  all  full 
of  Latin,  extracts  from  jonrnals,  and  abuse  of  poor 
dear  Mr.  Saxby ;  but  many  of  these  same  people 
were  frightened  out  of  their  lives,'and  if  Mr.  Saxby 
had  been  right,  then  some  one  would  have  been 
wrong. 

I  did  not  see  that  the  Times  noticed  the  weather 
or  tides  as  they  occurred  at  this  place  on  the  6th  of 
October.  I  presume  that  paper  is  too  grand  to 
know  or  care  whether  we  were  drowned  or  remained 
uniidured.  One  thing,  Dawlish  does  not  care  for 
the  Times,  and  so  we  are  equal.  However,  through 
this  publication  I  desire  to  give  the  world  every  in¬ 
formation,  and  will  at  once  say  that  my  esteemed 
friends,  the  Standard  and  Mr.  Saxby,  were  wrong 
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in  their  predictions.  All  must  occasionally  err,  and, 
of  course,  Mr.  Saxby  would  be  less  than  human, 
perhaps  more  than  human,  were  he  always  right. 
In  this  instance  he  was  certainly  misinfonued.  The 
elements  may  have  played  him  falsely,  or  his  cal¬ 
culations  may  have  l)een  made  on  incorrect  data 
(that  is  the  grand  word,  I  believe)  ;  but  be  it  how 
you  will,  poor  dear  Mr.  Saxby,  and  my  much-trust¬ 
ed  Standard,  shook  my  nerves  for  nothing.  The 
day  commenced  with  a  calm  and  a  fog.  ^e  sea 
behaved  as  usual.  The  sun  cleared  away  the  fog, 
and  with  a  little  chilliness  from  an  easterly  wind 
the  sun  set  and  left  Dawlish  to  breathe  freely  once 
again. 

I  have  always  considered  people  presumptuous 
who  seek  danger,  and  not  being  desirous  of  seeing 
poor  Mr.  Saxby’s  prophecy  fulfilled,  I  had  arranged 
to  sjiend  the  day  on  higher  ground :  not  to  make  a 
continuous  picnic  of  it,  and  breakfast,  luncheon, 
and  dine  with  the  spiders,  under  the  blackberry 
bushes  on  our  cliffs,  but  simply  to  go  to  a  friend’s 
house,  and  together  watch  events. 

How  I  got  there,  and  what  came  of  it,  must  be  re¬ 
served  for  another  chapter. 


Had  I  not  made  an  appointment  to  spend  the 
day  with  my  esteemed  friend,  Mrs.  Soursides,  I 
certainly  should  not  have  remained  in  the  house  at 
Dolphin  Row.  Dear  Mr.  Saxby  had  jminted  out 
to  me  the  danger  of  such  a  proceeding ;  for  though 
his  letter  was  addressed  principally  to  mariners, 
whom  he  warned  against  the  influence  of  the  sun 
and  moon  on  the  earth’s  equator,  still,  he  ominously 
referred  to  ill-built  sea-walls,  and  I  have  very  little ' 
doubt  but  that  the  sea-wall  dividing  that  horrid  rail¬ 
way  from  the  raging  sea  is  badly  built.  Any  way, 
it  was  a  risk  remaining  in  Dolphin  Row ;  and  if 
the  sea-wall  were  washed  away,  who  would  answer 
for  our  houses  not  going  too,  —  or,  at  least,  the  pos- 
sihility  of  finding  a  great  hissing  engine,  its  tender, 
the  driver,  stoker,  guard,  and,  perhaps,  all  the  pas¬ 
sengers,  floating  about  in  the  drawing-room  ?  Add¬ 
ed  to  this,  Alfred  and  his  sister  had  been  ruder 
than  usual  overnight,  forcing  what  Alfred  called 
“  grief  statistics  ”  down  my  throat,  until  the  time  ar¬ 
rived  for  his  usual  disappearance  billiard-room  ways. 

When  Alfred  is  annoyed,  or  is  approaching  the 
limit  of  his  stay  “  at  home,”  he  seldom  addresses 
me  as  “  Sarah,”  or  even  the  more  familiar  “  Sally.” 
It  becomes  that  odious  “  Aunt  Sally.”  And,  on 
this  night  previous  to  poor  Mr.  Saxby’s  failure, 
hardly  a  sentence  did  he  utter  without  calling  my 
attention  to  his  remarks  by  prefixing  or  afiixing  this 
disagreeable  name. 

*•  Good  night.  Aunt  Sally.  Perhaps  this  may  be 
the  last  time  we  shall  ever  wish  each  other  good 
night,”  said  the  man,  rising  to  leave  for  his  haunts, 
and  treating  the  solemn  subject  with  fearful  levity. 

“  Good  night,”  I  replied,  with  dignity,  and  trust¬ 
ed  he  would  soon  be  gone,  and  not  make  the  house 
smell  so  dreadfully  from  Hs  horrid  cigar  lit  at  the 
candles  on  the  piano. 

“  Look  here,  aunt.  If  old  Saxby ’s  right,  and  you 
go  up  a  tree  ”  (he  meant  be  drowned),  “  don’t  foiv 
get  to  leave  me  a  lock  of  your  hair,’’  was  his  next 
remark,  continuing  to  fill  the  room  with  tobacco- 
smoke. 

“  Mr.  Saxby  will  be  sure  to  be  right.  I  wish  you 
would  go  away,  and  not  laugh  at  things  you  cannot 
understand,”  was  my  reply. 

“  Well,  it  is  a  shame  to  laugh  at  a  thing  one  can¬ 


not  understand,”  was  his  immediate  retort;  and 
leaving  the  room  as  he  spoke,  I  had  no  opportunity 
of  ascertaining  whether  “  the’  thing  ”  not  to  be  un¬ 
derstood  was  poor  dear  Mr.  Saxby  or  myself.  I 
know  he  meant  something  personal  by  his  sneering 
tone,  and  by  the  look  of  self-laudation  which  he 
gave  to  his  sister  Harriett. 

Harriett  appreciated  the  joke,  if  such  were  there, 
and  little  else  occurred  until,  as  we  parted  for  the 
night,  I  informed  her  of  my  intention  to  spend  all 
the  morrow  at  “  The  Eagle’s  Nest,”  the  residence  of 
my  esteemed  friend,  Mrs.  Soursides. 

“  That  is  fine.  I  wish  Alfred  had  known  it,”  re¬ 
marked  my  sister,  and  we  wished  each  other  good 
night. 

It  was  very  earlj*  in  the  morning  when  I  left 
Dolphin  Row.  T  wished  to  have  much  of  dear  Mrs. 
Soursides’s  society,  and  also  to  be  on  the  higher 
ground.  I  thought  that  perhaps  poor  Mr.  Saxby 
might  have  made  a  mistake  about  the  hour  of  the 
sun  and  moon  being  on  the  equator,  and  then  the 
railway-wall  would  be  washed  away,  and  the  train 
come  into  the  drawing-room  before  the  proper  time. 

I  do  not  think  Mrs.  Soursides  expected  me  so 
early ;  at  least,  she  did  not  seem  to  have  given  her 
servants  notice  of  my  coming  to  breakfast,  because 
the  housemaid  could  never  have  been  so  rude  and 
vulgar  to  me  bad  she  been  previously  prepared  for 
my  advent.  The  woman  at  once  guessed  part  of 
my  object  in  coming,  and  after  snapping  me  up, 
when  I  asked  if  her  mistress  was  at  home,  by  say¬ 
ing,  “  Of  course  she  is,  and  in  bed,  where  other  la¬ 
dies  ought  to  be  too,”  added,  “  I  suppose,  mum,  you 
thought  to  get  out  of  being  drownded  by  coming  on 
here  ?  ” 

“  I  came  to  see  your  mistress.  Do  not  let  me  dis¬ 
turb  you.  Go  on  with  your  work,”  was  my  reply, 
and  said  in  a  most  kindly  tone. 

“  Thank  you,  mum.  There  is  n’t  a  room  ready 
for  you,  mum.  Perhaps,  mum,  you  would  n’t  mind  ' 
taking  a  walk  to  the  beach  until  the  breakfast  things 
is  laid,  and  master  is  down,”  said  the  woman,  gig- 

gling- 

Having  just  left  the  beach,  I  was  not  going  to  re¬ 
turn  there,  but  felt  very  uncertain  how  to  act.  Mr. 
Soursides’s  being  at  home  was  an  unexpected  shock, 
as  I  had  been  given  to  understand  that  he  could  not 
possibly  return  from  conducting  some  legal  business 
in  town  before  the  end  of  the  month ;  but  having 
accepted  an  invitation  to  breakfast,  and  also  having 
on  the  night  before  told  Harriett  of  the  same,  it 
would  never  have  done  now  to  return  to  DolpMn 
Row. 

Whilst  remaining  thus  in  doubt,  I  overheard  the 
housemaid  inform  Mr.  Soursides  of  my  having 
called,  and  think  her  statement  #alled  forth  some¬ 
thing  not  unlike  an  expletive  from  that  man,  and  an 
inquiry  as  to  “  What  the  devil  does  she  Want  ?  ” 

“■  She  said,  sir,  she  was  come  to  spend  the  day. 

I  think,  sir,  she ’s  afraid  of  tliis  big  wave  as  is  com¬ 
ing,  and  come  here  to  be  safe,”  repued  the  hypocriti¬ 
cal  minx,  mincing  her  words  as  if  she  were  some 
one  quite  grand. 

I  did  not  hear  what  followed  verj'  distinctly,  as  I 
walked  away  as  fast  as  I  could.  Mr.  Soursides  mut¬ 
tered  something  about  having  breakfast  sharp,  as 
he  had  to  be  oil,  and  then  seemed  to  talk  to  himself 
about  “  old  cats,”  whilst  he  walked  up  and  down  on 
the  gravel-drive. 

I  watched  the  sea  for  at  least  half  an  hour,  and 
then  ventured  once  agtdn  to  lift  the  knocker  of 
“  The  Eagle’s  Nest.” 
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because  the  height  of  the  whole  six  of  us,  placed 
one  on  the  top  of  the  other,  would  have  just  towered 
to  six  metres  ;  but  because  we  were  six  in  number, 
and  because  we  had  chosen  for  oim  motto  an  hex¬ 
ameter  of  Lucan’s,  — 

0  miseras  bomlaum  mectes  !  0  pectora  cscca  ” 

by  which  we  meant  to  imply  that  our  fellow-beings 
generally  were  grovelling  in  darkness,  and  that  it 
was  the,  mission  of  us  six  to  enlighten  them.  Our 
watch-crj-  was  the  word  Metron  !  which  we  used 
to  pronounce  on  entering  the  room  where  we  were 
going  to  deliberate.  As  we  were  all  six  perfectly 
well  known  to  one  another,  and  as  it  would  there¬ 
fore  have  been  slightly  difficult  for  any  stranger  to 
introduce  himself  into  our  midst  without  attracting 
attention,  this  formality  may  seem  like  an  exeess  of 
caution.  But  it  is  impossible  to  be  too  prudent; 
and  so,  whenever  we  turned  the  handle  of  the  door, 
we  cried  ^‘Metron!”  mysteriously,  and  were  an¬ 
swered  by  the  word  “  Hexa  !  ”  which  was  taken  in 
this  particular  case  to  mean  “  All  right !  ” 

We  held  our  councils  at  the  “  Cafe  Rousseau,” 
within  a  stone’s-throw  of  the  Panthdon,  and  we  had 
selected  Thursday  and  Sunday  as  our  nights,  to 
suit  the  convenience  of  one  of  our  number  who  was 
at  the  Military  School  of  Saint  Cyr,  and  who  came 
to  Paris  on  those  days  for  a  holiday.  Our  practice 
was  to  meet  at  five  and  to  dine  all  together  at  a  stu¬ 
dents’  Uthle-d'hute,  kept  by  a  republican  old  person 
named  Madame  Rimiie.  After  dinner  we  adjourned 
to  the  cafe  aforesaid  and  debated  treasonably  over 
a  jug  of  Strasburg  ale.  At  ten  we  marched  off  in 
a  boily  for  the  station,  to  see  our  friend  the  Saint- 
Cyrian  return  by  train  to  his  school. 

lie  was  a  strong,  pleasant  fellow  was  this  Saint- 
Cyrian,  and  would  have  done  wonders  on  a  barri¬ 
cade.  He  was  studying  for  the  Cavalry,  and  when 
he  walked  down  the  narrow  streets  of  the  Quartier 
Latin,  his  bright,  handsome  face  smiling  under  his 
blue  shako,  and  his  steel  scabbard  clanking  on  the 
pavement,  the  grisettes  turned  round  to  lo<dc  at  him 
and  the  old  women  on  the  doorsteps  muttered, 
“  Sainte  Vierge  !  quel  joli  garf^on  !  ”  It  is  not  often 
one  finds  a  futimj  dragoon  mixed  up  with  a  scheme 
for  abolishing  standing  armies,  doing  away  with 
taxes,  and jproclaiming  universal  brotherhood;  but 
Louis  dc  Creme  was  an  enthusiast.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  Legitimist  count,  who  had  died  whilst 
Louis  was  a  child  and  left  him  to  be  brought  up  by 
two  maiden  aunts  strongly  devoted  to  the  Bourbons, 
the  Pope,  and  the  reverend  Society  of  Jesuits. 
Between  them  both  these  excellent  people  had 
made  the  life  of  the  young  Louis  hideous  to  him. 
Twice  a  week,  and  on  the  vigils  of  saints’  days, 
they  required  him  to  fast.  Five  times  a  year  — 
on  the  anniversaries  of  the  deaths  of  Louis  XVI. 
and  of  Marie  Antoinette,  on  the  birthday  of  Louis 
Philippe,  on  the  anniversary  of  his  Orleanist 
Majesty’s  accession,  and  on  the  29th  of  July,  date 
of  the  fall  of  Charles  X.  —  they  arrayed  him  in 
black  clothes  and  set  him  to  recite  the  seven  peni¬ 
tential  psalms  in  Latin.  Once  a  twelvemonth,  on 
the  15th  July,  feast  of  St.  Henry,  his  tutor,  a  beetle- 
browed  disciple  of  Ignatius  Loyola,  dictated  to  him 
a  letter  containing  assurances  of  fealty  towards 
“  Henri  V.”  The  young  count  was  made  to  sign 
himself  “your  Majesty’s  most  faithful,  loyal,  and 
humble  servant  ” ;  and  the  epistle,  along  with  a  few 
score  others  coming  from  different  parts  of  France, 
went  its  way  per  post  to  Frohsdorf.  The  ineradi¬ 
cable  impression  left  in  the  mind  of  the  young  Louis 


by  a  few  years  of  this  training  was  that  his  Royal 
Ilighness  the  Count  of  Chambord  was  a  variety  of 
the  Ghoul  species,  and  that  the  reverend  co^rega- 
tion  of  Jesuits  formed  part  of  the  genus  Bogey. 
From  hearing  himself  constantly  addressed  as 
“  Monsieur  le  Comte  ”  by  a  gray-headed  retainer  in 
an  out-of-date  livery,  and  from  being  unceasingly 
reminded  by  his  aunts  that  his  lordly  dignity  ren¬ 
dered  it  binding  upon  him  to  despise  the  rest  of 
human-kind,  he  acquired  a  hearty  loathing  for  titles, 
which  revealed  itself  by  furtive  gnashing  of  teeth 
and  muttered  imprecations  against  escutcheons  and 
coronets.  When  the  Revolution  of  1848  broke  out 
and  reduced  him  to  the  condition  of  simple  citizen, 
he  indulged  in  unseemly  rejoicing.  To  the  speech¬ 
less  dismay  of  his  tutor.  Father  Pinceau,  he  pur¬ 
chased  a  red  nightcap  for  fifty  sous,  and  rushed 
out  into  the  streets  with  it  upon  his  head  to  sing 
the  Miurseillaise  and  cheer  the  Provisional  Govesn- 
ment.  When  he  returned  home  at  night,  after  a 
day  spent  in  this  fashion,  he  Ibund  the  old  retainer 
Francois,  his  two  aunts,  and  the  reverend  Father 
Pinceau,  haggard  with  anxiety ;  and,  in  truth,  he 
looked  a  strange  figure.  His  clothes  were  tom,  his 
hands  and  face  were  muddy,  hjs  head  was  bleeding 
from  a  blow  he  nad  received  in  a  scuffle  with  some 
Orleanist  officers  in  the  Place  du  Carrousel,  and  in 
addition  to  all  this  he  was  merry  with  wine.  “  O 
Monsieur  le  Comte  1  ”  exclaimed  the  astonished 
Fran9ois.  “  There  are  no  more  counts  now !  ” 
answered  the  young  republican.  “  I  am  the  Citizen 
Louis  Creune,  and  you  arc  the  Citizen  Francois. 
We  are  both  equal.  Here,  shake  hands  with  me, 
and  let  us  kiss  each  other.” 

lie  was  sixteen  when  he  said  this,  and  his  two 
aunts,  the  Demoiselles  de  Creme  de  la  Cremerie, 
piously  resolved  to  disinherit  him.  They  gave  him 
a  last  chance  by  offering  him  forgiveness  on  condi¬ 
tion  that  he  would  go  to  Rome  and  take  service  for 
three  years  in  the  Pontifical  army  (for  the  Romans 
were  beginning  to  simmer,  and  his  Holiness,  like 
many  other  potentates  at  that  time,  was  feeling  ner¬ 
vous)  ;  but  the  young  Louis  demurred  so  unequiv¬ 
ocally  to  this  project  that  the  Demoiselles  de  la 
Creme  saw  it  was  useless  to  hold  parley'  with  him. 
They  told  him  that  he  should  choose  his  own  pro¬ 
fession,  and  that  they  would  support  him  until  he 
was  twenty-one.  Louis  chose  the  French  army,  in 
the  hope  that  the  Republic  would  last,  and  that 
there  would  be  a  war  with  Russia  to  free  the  Poles. 
He  was  accordingly  sent  to  Saint  Cyr,  and  was 
still  there  awaiting  his  epaulet  of  sub-fieutenant  at 
the  time  of  which  I  am  Avriting,  in  1851. 

The  other  members  of  the  Ilexametron  were,  M. 
Horace  Toupie,  a  student  of  medicine,  already  des¬ 
ignated  as  tne  wag  of  our  coi^any ;  Ilugues  Cas- 
carot  and  Maximuien  Destouffes,  students  of  law ; 
Camille  LaMe,  a  poet  and  journalist ;  and  myself, 
a  painter.  I  don’t  believe  six  hearts  more  blithe 
and  careless,  six  souls  more  republican  and  earnest, 
six  purses  more  light,  or  six  tongues  more  defiant, 
could  have  been  found  in  the  whole  of  France,  from 
Dunkirk  to  Bayonne.  We  deeply  hated  oppres¬ 
sion  without  quite  understanding  what  it  meant, 
save  that  in  a  general  way  every  existing  govern¬ 
ment  was  oppressive  and  every  man  in  office  an 
oppressor.  We  thoroughly  abominated  everything 
that  was  a  “sham,”  and  in  this  category  we  in¬ 
cluded  a  good  number  of  things,  such  as  decora¬ 
tions,  beadles’  maces,  the  titles  “Monsieur”  and 
“  Madame,”  false  teeth,  wigs,  dress-coats,  cork- 
legs,  cardinal-archbishops,  commissaries  of  police. 
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State  dignitaries,  and  hair-dye.  We  were  very  fond 
of  workmen,  and  tlie  more  tattered  they  were  the 
better.  If  we  saw  a  beggar  particularly  disreputa¬ 
ble  in  appearance,  dirty,  rfipshod,  and  out-at-elbows, 
we  seldom  had  any  difficulty  in  eliciting  from  him 
that  he  was  a  friend  of  liberty,  that  he  had  been 
persecuted,  and  that  he  wanted  a  few  sous.  We 
always  gave  him  the  money,  though  sometimes  it 
was  the  last  centime  we  possessed  ;  and  we  used  to 
look  at  each  other,  half  crying  to  think  we  could  not 
do  more.  Eh,  the  generous  young  fools  we  were ! 
and  how  many  “  friends  of  liberty  ”  we  found  on  our 
path,  jiersecuted,  out-at-elbows,  and  ready  to  strip 
us  of  our  unsuspecting  pennies  I 

We  were  very  fond  of  one  another,  and  as  much 
together  as  hard  work  would  allow.  We  called 
each  other  “  tu,”  of  course,  and  wrote  to  each  other 
as  “Mon  frfere.”  We  all  of  us  —  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  Louis  Creme  —  lived  in  the  same  street, 
that  old  Rue  de  I’Ecole  de  M^decine  which  nowa¬ 
days  is  about  all  that  remains  of  our  cherished 
Quarticr  Latin ;  and  we  were  alike  in  this  point, 
that  having  keen  appetites  for  everything  that  was 
good,  we  were  obliged  to  be  content  with  such  fru¬ 
gal  fare  as  may  be  indulged  in  upon  £  60  a  year. 

There  was  one  of  us,  however,  who  couli  afford 
to  be  a  little  less  self-denying,  and  that  was  Ca¬ 
mille  Lange,  the  poet  and  journalist.  Just  as  Louis 
Creme  was  the  right  arm  of  our  society,  so  Ca¬ 
mille  Lange  was  the  head  and  brain  of  it.  He  was 
a  slight,  fair-headed  boy,  with  a'  pink  gfrlish  face, 
and  hands  like  those  of  a  woman.  But  there  was  the 
stuff  of  a  young  devil  in  him,  and  if  ever  there  was 
a  wild  break-neck  scheme  to  propose,  it  was  he  who 
proposed  it  and  led  the  way.  There  had  been  some 
queer  and  hot  street-fights  between  1848  and  1851. 
Many  a  barricade  had  risen,  stood  a  siege,  and  been 
knocked  over  in  the  dust  amidst  heaps  of  dead  and 
wounded;  but  there  had  scarcely  been  a  single 
fight  in  which  Camille  Lange  had  not  taken  part, 
and  if  he  was  not  killed  fifty  times  over  during  the 
three  years,  it  is  probable  that  Fate,  being  a  wo¬ 
man,  had  pity  on  a  boy  so  fair  and  brave.  He 
never  bragged  or  talked  much  of  his  adventures ; 
^  but  he  was  very  proud  of  a  sabre-cut  which  had 
almost  cloven  his  left  shoulder  through,  and  still 
prouder,  if  rwssible,  of  a  bullet  which  had  broken 
two  of  his  ribs,  and  kept  liim  three  months  in  bed. 
In  1851,  aged  then  nineteen  years  and  a  half,  he 
was  a  writer  on  the  staff  of  the  Pilori,  an  organ 
which  was  earnestly  advocating  the  abolition  of 
everybody.  As  he  wrote  very  gayly  when  he 
pleased,  he  could  have  aspired  to  a  higher  and  less 
spitfire  kind  of  journal  ;  hut  it  was  his  firm  convic¬ 
tion  that  the  Pilori  was  the  only  paper  in  Europe 
worth  reading,  and  as  he  earned  about  a  hundred 

Eounds  a  year  on  it  ly  dint  of  daily  contributions, 
e  considered  himself  abundantly  paid,  and  would 
have  held  it  treason  to  desert.  lie  had  also  written 
three  manuscript  volumes  of  revolutionary  poems, 
with  the  unobtrusive  title  of  'AvadfLuira  \aov ;  but, 
as  he  had  not  been  fortunate  enough  to  find  a  pub¬ 
lisher  ambitious  of  going  to  prison  for  six  months, 
these  works  remained  unprinted. 

It  was  Camille  Lange  who  had  founded  the  Ilex- 
ametron,  drawn  up  its  rules,  and  framed  its  consti¬ 
tution.  The  objects  he  had  in  view  were  simple, 
and  were  clearly  explained  in  the  society’s  minute- 
book,  on  the  first  page  of  which  was  written  in 
good  bold  text  a  preamble  dated  from  the  “  year  60 
of  the  great  Republic.”  • 

*  The  RepubUcaa  Calendar  dated  from  the  22d  September,  1792. 


This  inspiriting  document,  which  proclaimed 
the  fixed  determination  of  the  Hexametron  to  put 
down  the  President  and  to  distribute  his  Civil  List 
amongst  the  poor,  and  which,  to  our  thinking, 
breathed  eloquence  of  no  common  order,  would 
alone  have  sufficed  to  give  Camille  Lange  the  lead¬ 
ership  of  our  debates.  But  he  held  another  and 
yet  better  title  to  the  post  of  chief  in  that  he  was 
the  son  of  a  Deputy,  of  a  real  Republican  Deputy, 
who  speechified,  voted,  legislated,  and  had  this 
advantage  over  many  other  Deputies,  that,  when 
he  was  excited,  his  lungs  allowed  him  to  make 
twice  more  noise  than  twenty  ordinary  members 
put  together.  His  name  was  Demosthenes  Lange, 
and  he  was  justly  proud  of  having  been  a  black¬ 
smith.  When  he  entered  into  a  conversation  with 
a  stranger  he  never  failed  f»  begin  with  the  words, 
“  I,  who  have  been  a  blacksmith,”  or,  “  I,  who  have 
wielded  the  sledge-hammer,”  suiting,  at  the  same 
time,  the  action  to  the  word,  and  swinging  his 
powerful  right  arm  in  a  way  that  made  inoffensive 
people  shiver.  He  was  si.x  feet  high,  proportion- 
ably  stout,  and  roared  lustily  even  when  saying 
merely  “  Good  morning.”  Ills  usual  dress  was  a 
suit  of  brown  velveteen,  leather  gaiters,  and  a  gray 
felt  hat,  which  he  wore  planted  firmly  on  his  head, 
as  if  he  feared  to  lose  it.  Under  hrs  ann  he  car¬ 
ried  a  forbidding-looking  staff,  which  would  have 
cracked  the  head  of  an  opponent  like  a  nutshell, 
and  kept  twenty  average  Frenchmen  at  bay.  De¬ 
mosthenes  Lange  was  one  of  those  men  who  rise  to 
the  surface  of  the  social  sea  after  a  revolution  like 
the  spars  of  a  wreck.  Under  Louis  Philippe  he 
had  lx;en  the  demagogue  of  his  commune,  the  ter¬ 
ror  of  the  mayor,  the  despair  of  the  curd.  He  took 
in  the  Siecle,  read  Voltaire,  and  had  tried  to  bring 
up  his  son  according  to  the  precepts  contained  in 
Rousseau’s  Emile.  He  was  greatly  respected  by 
his  fellow-villagers,  for  he  could  thrash  any  hall- 
dozen  of  them  together,  and  occasionally  did  so  to 
adjust  little  differences  of  opinion.  It  is  known 
that  on  one  occasion,  when  the  Prefect,  the  Bishop, 
and  the  General  of  the  Division  had  come  to  visit 
the  village,  Demosthenes  Lange  had  stood  in  the 
midst  of  tbe  road  with  his  arms  folded,  and  with¬ 
out  deigning  to  doff  his  hat.  The  Prefect  had 
frowned,  the  General  had  grunted,  the  Bishop  had 
looked  at  him  with  surprise,  and  had  then  taken 
the  initiative  of  bowing  himself ;  but  the  black¬ 
smith  had  held  good,  and  this  noble  act  of  indepen¬ 
dence  had,  without  doubt,  helped  considerably  to 
place  him  at  the  top  of  the  poll  in  the  popular 
elections  of  1848.  On  becoming  a  Deputy,  l)emos- 
thenes  Lange  had,  of  course,  given  up  his  forge. 
He  had  laid  by  money  enough  to  give  him  an  in¬ 
come  of  £400  a  year,  which,  added  to  the  twenty- 
five  francs  a  day  *  due  to  him  as  a  representative, 
was  enough  to  keep  him  cosily ;  the  more  so  as  he 
was  a  widower,  and  never  gave  his  son  a  centime, 
on  the  principle  that,  from  sixteen  upwards,  a  boy 
should  take  care  of  himself.  Beside  him,  Camille 
looked  like  a  small  ash-tree  in  contrast  with  a  big 
oak.  The  boy  had  nothing  of  his  father’s  looks, 
and  resembled  him  only  in  his  dogged  obstinacy. 
Camille  was  as  frail  in  appearance  as  a  young 

There  are  still  some  detennined  Radical!  in  France  who  inaist  upon 
recIconiDK  b;  it ;  and  there  ia  a  newapaper  well  known  aa  the  organ 
of  MM.  Victor  Hugo,  Rochefort,  Michelet,  and  the  extreme  Repub- 
licana,  which  printa  the  date  on  ita  front  page  according  to  thia 
atjrle.  Thua,  inatead  of  let  November,  1869,  it  would  write,  lOth 
Brumaire,  year  78. 

•  During  the  Republic  of  1848  -  61,  the  Deputies  received  £1  » 
day  during  the  seaaion :  they  now  receive  an  annual  aalary  of 
£600. 
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town-bred  nobleman.  He  was  well  taught,  because 
he  had  taught  himself,  and  had  never  been  drugged 
with  books  that  were  distasteful  to  him.  It  is  not 
sure,  however,  that  his  father  thought  very  highly 
of  his  capacities.  He  would  have  much  preferred 
a  son  who  could  have  eaten  four  pounds  of  beef 
and  drunk  a  gallon  of  beer  at  a  sitting.  But  Ca¬ 
mille  had  the  greatest  veneration  for  the  ex-black¬ 
smith,  whom  he  co^arcd  in  his  mind  to  Caius 
Gracchus  and  Wat  Tyler,  and  although  he  seldom 
saw  him,  —  for  Mr.  Demosthenes  seemed  able  to 
get  on  very  we’l  without  his  son's  company,  —  yet 
he  read  his  speeches,  wrote  enthusiastic  leaders 
uran  them,  and  pasted  them  in  a  gilt-leaved  album, 
which  he  read  with  tears  in  his  eyes. 

Somehow,  though,  Camille  had  never  spoken  to 
his  father  a^ut  the  Hexametron,  which  surprised 
us  rather,  fur  we  thought  so  well  of  our  society  that 
we  had  more  than  once  proposed  that  the  secret 
should  be  revealed  to  the  great  tribune,  and  that  he 
should  be  asked  to  become  our  patron.  But  Car 
mille  had  always  opposed  this  notion,  either  from 
modesty  —  as  some  of  us  fancied — or  from  the 
fear  that  the  powerful  demagogue  who  had  openly 
bearded  a  Prefect,  a  General,  and  a  Bishop  might 
despise  a  league  of  six  striplings  who  could  not 
so  much  as  have  routed  twelve  coal-heavers  between 
them.  “  Let  us  wait,”  used  to  say  Camille,  “  until 
we  have  done  something  great  and  made  people 
talk  about  us.  Then  we  can  hold  up  our  heads, 
and  the  representatives  of  the  people  will  be  proud 
to  shake  us  by  the  hand.”  We  acquiesced,  looking 
forward  confidently  to  the  day  when  we  should  have 
done  something  else  than  drink  beer;  and  it  is 
thus  that,  during  the  first  nine  months  of  our  social 
existence  (March  to  November,  1851),  M.  Demos¬ 
thenes  Lange  never  once  heard  about  us. 

The  day  came,  however,  when,  after  lying  quiet¬ 
ly  in  a  comer,  —  like  a  forgotten  shell  on  a  battle¬ 
field,  to  use  the  striking  image  of  Horace  Toupie, 
—  the  Hexametron  was  destined  to  explode  into 
deeds  of  glory  which  startled,  not  only  Mr.  Demos¬ 
thenes  himself,  but  half  the  inhabitants  of  Paris. 
If  you  have  patience  to  listen  to  me,  I  will  tell  you 
how. 


Most  people  will  remember  that,  in  the  month  of 
November,  1851,  the  land  of  France  presented  the 
edifying  spectacle  of  a  nation  being  dragged  in  dif¬ 
ferent  directions  by  four  parties  pretty  equallj- 


posal  of  the  public  funds.  They  were  likewise  thor¬ 
oughly  liberal  in  their  intentions,  and  hated  one  an¬ 
other  heartily  as  became  true  Liberals.  The  party 
in  powerjwas  the  Purple ;  the  other  three  were  the 
Red,  White,  and  Blue.  Each  had  had  its  turn  in 
oflSce ;  had  increased  the  taxes,  distributed  patron¬ 
age  amongst  its  friends,  shut  up  its  rivals  in  prison, 
and  called  upon  the  country  to  rejoice.  Each  had, 
moreover,  in  its  turn  been  violently  unseated  by 
the  combined  c|jprts  of  the  remaining  three.  Thus, 
at  one  time,  the  Red,  Blue,  and  Purple  had  been 
in  league  against  the  White ;  after  that  the  White, 
Red,  and  Purple  had  overthrown  the  Blue ;  next, 
the  White,  Blue,  and  Purple  had  slaughtered  the 
Red;  and  now  the  Red,  White,  and  Blue  were 
doing  their  best  to  annihilate  the  Purple.  The 
chief  of  this  latter  party  was  a  man  wise  in  his  gen¬ 
eration,  an  astute  politician  and  a  silent. 

In  1851  he  had  been  nearly  three  years  in  power. 


and  was  looking  forward  with  unfeigned  regret  to 
the  prospect  of  being  soon  obliged  to  cede  his  place 
to  another.  But  whilst  his  adversaries  spent  their 
time  in  braying  —  and  with  what  vigor  they  brayed 
those  only  can  realize  who  had  the  privilege  of 
hearing  them  —  the  Purple  chief  worked  in  quiet 
for  the  interest  of  everybody  in  general,  but  more 
particularly  of  himself.  I  forget  at  what  precise 
time  it  was  that  stray  rumors  of  an  impending 
CQup-d'etat  began  to  pervade  the  atmosphere ;  for 
in  Paris  we  talk  of  a  coup-iTelat  as  men  do  in  other 
countries  of  a  change  of  shirt.  But  gradually  these 
mmors  took  ground.  By  degrees  it  became  clear 
to  everybody  that,  matters  fairly  considered,  a 
coup-d’c'tat  was  just  the  sort  of  thing  one  had  a 
right  to  expect.  The  only  question  was,  whether 
the  coup-iVetat  would  be  an  executive  or  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  one  V  whether  it  would  be  the  Assembly 
that  would  suppress  the  Purple  chief,  or  the  Purple 
chief  who  would  suppress  the  Assembly?  and  on 
this  point  opinions  were  pretty  evenly  divided. 
Meanwhile,  those  well  versed  in  the  signs  of  the 
times  noticed  that  the  police  showed  a  contempt 
for  individual  freedom  in  forcible  dissonance  with 
the  principles  of  liberty ;  that  decorative  symbols, 
nobiliary  titles,  coronets,  and  plumes  were  being 
revived  in  a  manner  not  at  all  suggestive  of  equal¬ 
ity  ;  and  that  supplies  of  ammunition,  extra  pay, 
rations  of  wine,  and  new  bayonets  were  being  dis¬ 
tributed  to  the  troops  on  a  scale  that  looked  omi¬ 
nous  for  fraternity. 

One  Thursday  evening  towards  the  end  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  —  I  well  remember  the  night,  for  it  froze  as  on 
the  Neva,  and  a  fierce  north  wind  was  sweeping 
the  dust  through  the  deserted  streets  in  clouds  that 
choked  and  blinded  one,  —  one  evening,  then,  four 
out  of  the  si.x  members  of  the  Hexametron  were 
gathered  together  round  the  table  in  a  parlor  of  the 
Cafd  Rousseau,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  other 
two.  It  was  nine  o’clock,  and  the  two  missing 
members  were  Camille  Lange  and  Louis  Creme,  u 
was  not  often  either  of  them  was  late ;  but  that  even¬ 
ing  they  had  not  dined  with  us.  Camille  had  left 
word  that  his  editor  wanted  him  for  a  sudden  press 
of  work ;  and  Louis  had  written  a  short  note  to  say 
that  he  had  gone  back  to  Saint  Cyr  to  try  and 
obtain  three  days’  leave  from  his  General,  on  the 
ground  that  his  aunt  was  ill.  We  expected  them 
both  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  and  were  trying 
to  console  oiurselves  for  their  absence  by  taking 
deep  pulls  from  the  society’s  earthenware  jug,  and 
blowing  dense  clouds  from  our  clay  pipes.  There 
was  a  blazing  wood  fire  on  the  hearth.  The  red 
curtains  were  snugly  drawn,  the  doors  closely  shut, 
and  everything  had  been  arranged  by  our  careful 
host,  M.  Potiron,  to  make  us  as  comfortable  as  pos¬ 
sible  whilst  we  plotted  the  overthrow  of  the  State. 
But,  from  some  unaccountable  reason,  we  were  not 
gay  that  night.  The  conversation  flagged.  Des- 
toufies  and  Cascarot,  the  two  students  of  law,  were 
silent  and  meditative.  Toupie,  though  it  was  not 
in  his  nature  to  be  ever  cast  down,  sipped  his  beer 
thoughtfully,  as  if  perplexed  by  our  low  spirits. 
Myself,  I  felt  depressed,  although  I  scarcely  knew 
why. 

“  Hark  to  the  wind,”  said  Horace  Toupie,  trying 
to  shake  ofiT  the  oppressiveness  of  the  long  silence 
by  rising  and  peering  out  of  the  window.  “  How 
piteously  it  howls  !  One  would  swear  there  were 
a  whole  kennelful  of  black  dogs  outside.” 

“  Don’t  talk  of  black  dogs,  Toupie,”  murmured 
Maximilien  Destouffes,  who  was  a  Breton,  and. 
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like  all  Bretons,  superstitious.  “  They  say  in  Brit-  ar 
tany  that  the  howling  of  a  black  dog  Wes  misfor-  al 

^’^Horacc  Toupie,  who  could  never  be  brought  to  at 
look  at  an}ihing  seriously,  set  his  tongue  m  his  m 

*^^^Do  you  know,  Maximilien,”  he  said,  “  after  I  tl 
have  heard  one  of  your  Breton  le|?ends  I  fall  to  p 
speculating  as  to  what  it  would 

atthe  Morgue  were  to  get  up  in  the  middle  of  the  c 
ni-ht,  steal  silently  through  the  streets,  and  come  d 
and  pull  me  out  of  bed  ly  the  le^s.  I  dreamed  I 
that  one  night  last  week.  When  f  got  up  m  the 
morning  I  could  n’t  brush  my  ham;  it  stood  up  on 
end  all  the  rest  of  the  day.  De^e,  Cascarot,  it  s  i 
you  who  arc  monopolizing  the  beer-jug.  ‘ 

hvia  Mamco  cihoria  exple.  Pass  it  round,  and  let 
us  see  if  we  can’t  manage  all  the  four  of  us  ^ 
a  little  less  as  if  we  were  going  to  be  bang^“-  “ 
Camille  and  Louis  are  not  here  soon,  1  shall  vote  , 
for  whist  and  minstrelsy.”  And  without  wmting  j 
any  longer,  Toupie  struck  up  Bcranger  s  Roger  ; 
Bontemps,  clapping  his  hands  vigorously  on  his 
knees  by  way  of  accompaniment. 

Toupie’s  voice  so  closely  resembled  a  shnll  cat¬ 
call  that  we  joined  in  with  him  in  the  M’®  of 
drowning  it.  This  made  him  redouble  his  efforts , 
and  we  were  all  four  shouting  at  our  loudest,  when 
we  heard  hurried  footsteps  outside,  and  the  next 
minute  Camille  and  Louis  rushed  in  together,  both 

wSat ’s  up  ?  ”  we  all  cried,  stopping  short ; 
for  the  new-comers  looked  flushed  and 

“We’ve  had  a  run  for  it,”  said  Camille,  t^ 
in<»  himself  down  in  a  chair  and  laughing.  > 
thing ’s  in  the  wind,  my  friends  1  I  m  watched  bj 

T^is  communication  had  the  effect  J’*?”®!?® 
us  to  our  legs  without  delay:  “Watched  by  the 
police  ?  ”  we  repeated. 

Yes.”  reioined  Louis  Creme,  who  was  fannin^ 
himself  with  his  handkerchief.  “  I  was  coming 
over  the  Pont  St.  Michel  on  my  way  ftere,  — tor 
I ’ve  got  my  three  days’  leave,  -  when  who  shouW 
I  see  but  Camille,  running  as  if  the  cholera  were 


1  ve  mV  viiree  u<*yo  - - 

I  see“but  Camille,  running  as  if  the  cholera  were  a 
after  him ;  and  behind  him,  at  fifty  paces,  a  couple 
of  fellows  with  slouched  hats,  who  were  evidcntlj  i 

«*  wSiout  more  ado  I  darted  across  the  road  and  i 

barred  the  way  to  these  latter.  ‘  ^h^are  youfol-  < 

lowin'^  that  man  for?’  I  asked.  They  stopped  , 
astonfshed,  for  my  kepi,  my  sword,  and  the  cloak 
that  concealed  my  tunic  made  them  think  I  was  an 
officer.  ‘  Do  you  know  him  ?  ’  inquired  one  of 
them.  ‘No,’  I  answered,  thinking  it  as  well  to 
be  cautious.  ‘  Then,  Captain,  I  mlvise  you  not  to 
meddle  with  what ’s  no  business  of  yours,  rejointa 
the  other ;  and  they  tried  to  brush  past  me  to  go  on 
with  their  running.  But  I  wanted  to  give  friend 
Camille  time,  so  !  caught  hold  of  (me  of  them  b} 
the  scruff  of  the  neck  and  said.  Citizen,  we  ^e 
living  under  a  republic;  two  men  don  t  run  after 
a  third  without  reason ;  unless  you  tell  me  v^t 
you  ’re  about,  I  shall  conclude  you  re  up  to  no  good, 
and  exercise  my  undoubted  prerogative  of  t^vnng  1 
you  into  the  Seine.’  I  must  mention  that  the 
bridcre  and  quays  were  perfectly  deserted,  so  that 
I  could  have  drowned  the  pair  of  them  without  any¬ 
body  being  the  wiser.  This  idea  seemed  to  occur 
to  them,  for  they  glanced  at  each  other  ““easily 
and  then  exclaimed  almost  together,  ‘But  who  told 
you  we  were  following  that  man ?  We  don  t  know 


anything  about  him.  We  ’re  running  home,  that ’s 
all.’  ‘^cs.  Captain,’  went  on  the  fellow  I  was 
hoidin<r,  ‘  we  ’re  both  servants  in  a  boarding-house 
atthe^Barribre  St.  Jacques.  It  has  been  our  day 
L;  but  we  have  got  to  be  in  by  ten  o’clock,  so  we 
are  making  the  most  of  the  half-hour  left  us.  By 
Sis  time  Camille  was  out  of  sight,  having  disa^ 
reared  up  a  slum ;  I  could  tlierefSre  let  go  my  birds 
Sut  danger.  ’‘  I  take  you  both  for  a  couple  of 
cut-purses,’  f  said,  giving  my  man  an  gVip 

that  made  him  gurgle;  ‘but  I’ve  no  proof,  so  that 
I  must  deny  mysetf  the  pleasure  of  sending  vou 
over  the  paraiiet.  Only,  I  ’ll  tell  you  what,  l  ou 
will  both  of  vou  remain  standing  here  and  not  move 
until  I  am  off  the  bridge.  When  1  have  reached  the 
(imvy  you  may  go  on  with  your  walk ;  and  in  case  j  ou 
sLul^  reall/ be  sen  ants,  here  are 
to  pay  you  a  cab  home.  But  mind,  if  I 

•  runnin-  acrain  -  ’  ‘  You ’ll  give  us  in  [char^? 
rrinned  one  of  them.  ‘  No,  not  such  a  fo<>l,  I  re- 
j'’oincd,  ‘  for  I  am  convinced  that 

•  on  excellent  terms  with  the  police ;  but  I  shall  run 
,  into  one  of  those  public-houses  yonder  and  denounce 

you  as  a  pair  of  “  mouchards.”  Republican  work- 
-  men  don’t  like  that  word,  and  it  would  onl>  t^e 
f  me  a  few  seconds  to  get  together  a  dozen  ^^ve 
;  lows  who  would  look  upon  it^  a  real  hare  | 

:  five  minutes’  fun  with  you.’  This  threat  had  its  d^ 
t  effect  upon  them.  Diey  turned 
h  mained  as  motionless  as  mice  on  the  bridge  * 
hastened  off  towards  the  quay.  Once  out  of  them 
;  si-ht,  1  set  off  running  as\ard  as  I  could  in  the  d, 

rection  taken  by  Camille,  and  ^‘fSwfwere 

r-  near  the  PantheSon.  He  swears  the  two  fellows  were 
B-  mouchards,  which  is  verj-  likely  ;  but  ^  "P*; 

>y  iug  more  about  the  matter  than  what  I  have  just 

i<T  ^^wHuid  listened  in  profound  silence  whilst  ^uis 
le  was  speakin<r.  Tliere  was  a  mystery  in  the  adven- 
S  ffiscinated  us.  Tl.e/^t  that  our  presi- 
10-  dent  should  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  police  re- 
ig  fleeted  an  amount  of  credit  upon  the 
or  which  we  all  felt  disposed  to  take  oim  share.  When 
lid  Louis  had  finished,  we  looked  at  each  o^Jor  tnumph- 
sre  antly,  as  though  to  say  that  the  day  bad  come  at 
lie  last,^and  that  something  great  and  unusual  was  ^ 
tlv  in-  to  be  required  of  us.  Camille  observed  this  ex- 

^  change  of  glances;  and  notwithstanding  his  innate 

md  modesty,  could  not  help  seeming  elateil  b\  it.  llis 
fol-  eyes  sparkled  as  he  proceeded  with  his  narrative, 

»k  ■fes  di(l*  me  a  good  service  when  he 

»  ,top^a  ...o  felta^or  » I  .ol>  f » ^ 

of  something  in  the  wind,  men  I  went  to  the  Pi/or. 

to  offiefe  this  evening,  I  found  Topignon,mveditoMm 

.  _ ,1 _ _  TTo  has  been  aosr-ed  about  persist 


omce  tnis  evening,  x  luuui*  -j  '  ‘ 

and  nen  ous.  He  has  been  dogged 
ently  during  the  last  three  days  by  a  fdl^ 
bears  the  stamp  of  the  Rue  de  Jeresalem  from  the 
crown  of  his  hat  to  the  sole  of  his  boots  inclusively. 
It’s  the  same  with  Tartine,  our  cArom?«e«»-, who  is 
-rowing  melanchoW  and  does  n  t  like  the  look  • 

^e  letters  of  our  Belgian  cOTres^ndent  ™ust  ha 

[been  opened  at  the  post-office 
weeks,  for  we  find  some  curious  mar»  on  the  envel 

opes;  and  we  learn  from  our  correspondent  b>  a 
teTeg^mthathe  has  sent  two  letters  which  h^e 

never  reached  us  at  all.  But  this  is  “ot  the  W(^t. 
Clampin  and  Riflard,  the  two  Deputies  of  the  Mon 
tar/ne;  told  Topi-non  to^y  that  they  ^  ^ 

watched ;  that  tlie  number  of  pobce  at  all  the  sta 
'tions  is  being  doubled;  and  that  new  battahons  of 
{soldiers  are  coming  into  Paris  every  daj. 
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“  They  ’re  right  there,”  interrupted  Louis.  “  Some 
old  Saint-Cyrians  came  to  the  school  yesterday ; 
two  of  them  are  in  the  29th  Carbineers  and  three  in 
the  115th  foot.  They  told  us  they  had  been  dosed 
with  reviews  during  the  last  month  until  they  were 
sick.  Yet  they  swear  by  the  President  and  talk  al¬ 
ready  of  a  restoration  of  the  Empire  as  if  it  were  a 
thing  accomplished.” 

“We  must  be  ready'  now  to  act,”  broke  in  Maxi- 
milien  Destouffes,  in  an  exulting  voice.  “  It  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  tussle  between  the  Assembly  and  the 
TyTant  must  soon  end  in  a  fight.  The  army  is  for 
the  President,  but  the  people  are  for  the  Republic.” 

“  So  are  all  the  students,”  rejoined  Ilugues  Cas- 
carot,  who  was  from  Marseilles,  and  spoke  in  a 
quick  Provencal  accent.  “  Bmjasse !  we  can  make 
^  a  good  fighting  party.  I ’ve  been  sounding  the 
Eeole  dc  Droit  ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  term, 
and  I ’ve  not  found  a  man  who  was  n’t  with  us.” 

“  And  I  will  answer  for  the  School  of  Medicine,” 
exclaimed  Toupie.  “  You  should  hear  how  we  talk 
in  the  dissecting-room.  I  reckon  if  Maupas,  the 
Prefect  of  Police,  could  listen  to  us  he  would  feel 
his  flesh  creep  a  little,  and  take  care  not  to  come 
within  hail  ot  the  Amphitheatre.” 

“  I  don’t  believe  I  can  rely  upon  a  single  one  of 
our  fellows,”  murmured  Louis,  rather  piteously. 
“We’re  all  counts  and  viscounts  in  that  shop.  I 
don’t  think  there  are  a  dozen  true  republicans 
among  us.” 

“  Never  mind.  You  alone  are  worth  twelve  doz¬ 
en,”  answered  Toupie  ;  “  though,  if  I ’d  been  you, 
•I  should  have  pitched  those  two  mouchards  into  the 
water,  one  on  the  top  of  the  other.  But  it ’s  always 
the  way  with  you  strong  fellows,”  continued  the 
student  of  medicine  ruefully.  “  When  Providence 
throws  a  mouchard  across  your  path,  you  give  him 
forty  sous  as  a  token  of  your  esteem.” 

Louis  shrugged  his  shoulders.  “  It  remains  to 
be  proved  that  they  were  mouchards,”  he  said, 
pouring  all  that  remained  of  the  beer  into  his  glass, 
and  tossing  off  the  contents  at  a  draught.  “  Per¬ 
haps,  after  all,  they  were  only  cut-throats,  which  is 
a  presumption  in  their  favor.” 

“  If  it  had  been  so,  you  would  n’t  have  seen  me 
run,”  answered  Camille,  quickly.  “  I  know  they 
were  spies.  When  Topignon  told  me  he  had  been 
watched,  I  remembered  that  one  of  the  men  Louis 
stopped  had  been  playing  shadow  to  me  for  the  past 
week.  On  coming  out  of  the  office  I  saw  him  wait¬ 
ing  for  me  on  the  pavement  opposite,  with  another 
I  had  not  seen  before.  If  I  ran,  it  was  to  give  them 
the  slip,  so  that  they  should  not  see  where  I  went. 
I  should  n’t  have  ventured  to  come  here  if  they  had 
followed  me  close.” 

“  And  now  to  business,”  said  Maximilien,  whose 
relish  for  grim  talk  was  irrepressible. 

“  Yes,”  assented  Camille,  “  to  business.  I  have 
a  six-chamber  revolver,  a  double-barrelled  gun,  and 
a  good  supply  of  cartridges.  Have  all  you  fellows 
got  arms  ?  ” 

We  all  replied  affirmatively.  Toupie,  besides  a 
revolver,  possessed  an  old  flintlock  of  his  grandfa¬ 
ther’s. 

“  V ery  well,”  replied  Camille.  “  Then  to-morrow 
and  the  next  day  must  be  spent  in  telling  everybody 
we  can  trust  to  be  prepared.  Louis,  as  you  are  on 
three  days’  leave,  you  can  join  in  the  work,  —  only 
you  must  n’t  go  about  in  uniform.  I  have  a  list  of 
1,500  workmen  who  took  part  in  all  the  risings  of 
1848,  and  who  are  known  to  be  disaffected.  Toupie, 
Destouffes,  and  Cascarot  have  each  got  a  list,  too,  of 


workmen  and  students.  Everj'  one  of  them  must 
be  seen.  Turn  by  turn,  two  of  us  must  sit  up  dur¬ 
ing  the  night,  and  remain  with  our  windows  o{)en, 
so  as  to  be  on  the  alert  should  anything  be  attempt¬ 
ed  in  the  dark.  We  must  also  have  a  password 
and  a  counterpass,  to  serve  all  the  fighters  as  a  ral¬ 
lying  cry.  What  shall  these  words  be  ?  ” 

“IIexa  and  Metuon,  of  course,”  exclaimed 
Destouffes,  Cascarot,  Louis,  and  I  together. 

“  I  venture  to  observe,”  said  Toupie,  “  that,  if  we 
.select  these  two  words,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  give 
all  the  workmen  a  lesson  in  Greek,  to  teach  them 
how  to  pronounce.  For  this  reason  I  protest.” 

“  Can’t  you  be  serious  a  single  hour,  Toupie?  ” 
retorted  Camille,  biting  his  Ups.  “Don’t  you 
know  that  at  any  moment  we  may  be  called  upon  to 
raise  a  barricade,  and  that  before  three  days  are 
over  you  and  1  and  the  lot  of  us  may  be  sleeping 
side^'  side  on  the  slabs  of  the  Morgue  ?  ” 

“That’s  what  1  should  define  as  giving  a  man 
a  pleasant  foretaste,”  replied  Toupie,  demurely. 
“  It ’s  like  Henri,  whom  I  always  find  drawing  pic¬ 
tures  of  men  with  their  heads  broken  when  I  go  in¬ 
to  his  studio.” 

Henri  was  myself. 

“  By  the  way,  Henri,”  said  Camille,  reminded 
by  Toupie’s  remark  of  a  painting  I  had  been  work¬ 
ing  at  for  some  weeks,  “  have  you  finished  your  pic¬ 
ture  of  us  six  together  yet  ?  ” 

“I  finished  it  this  morning.  You  saw  the 
sketch  ?  We  are  all  sLx  on  a  barricade,  you  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  midst  of  us  with  a  revolver  in  one  hand 
and  a  red  flag  in  the  other.” 

“Tlianks,”  answered  Camille,  reddening;  and 
with  this  he  drew  from  under  his  cloak  a  p.'ircel 
made  of  silver  paper,  which  he  gravely  opened. 
“  Here  is  that  flag,”  he  said  ;  and  with  a  jerk  un¬ 
folded  a  splendid  blood-red  banner  in  silk,  with  the 
words  “  Liberty,  Equality,  Fraternity,”  inscribed 
on  one  side ;  and  the  single  word  “  Hexametron  ” 
wrought  in  letters  of  gold  on  the  other. 

We  all  stood  up  together,  glowing  with  emotion  ; 
even  Toupie  was  moved.  And  as  in  France,  among 
republicans  of  twenty,  no  emotion  can  exist  with¬ 
out  embraces,  we  threw  ourselves  sobbing  into  each 
other’s  arms,  vowing  by  the  bright  ruby  flag  that,  if 
we  were  not  shortly  installed  at  the  Tuilenes  with 
a  new  Democratic  Government  pledged  to  liberty, 
equality,  fraternity,  and  no  taxes,  it  would  be  no 
fault  of  ours. 


The  remaining  arrangements  were  soon  made. 
It  was  agreed  that  “  Hexa  ”  and  “  Metron  ”  should 
be  the  pass  and  counterpass,  that  the  next  few  days 
should  be  devoted  altogether  to  propagandism,  that 
the  night-watching  should  begin  that  verj'  evening 
in  my  studio,  and  that  Camille  and  I  should  be  the 
wateners.  It  was  also  decided  that  Camille  should 
lodge  with  me  for  the  present,  so  as  to  elude  the 
vigilance  of  the  mouchards,  who  were  presumably 
following  him,  because  of  his  connection  with  the 
P  'dori;  that  interesting  organ  being  unquestionably 
doomed  to  perish  amongst  the  first  in  the  event  of  a 
coup-d’e'tat.  It  was  past  eleven  by  the  time  we  had 
done  planning.  We  were  all  flushed,  but  none  of 
us  tired,  and  we  were  about  to  ring  for  a  bottle  of 
Burgundy  to  toast  success  to  our  arms,  when  on  a 
sudden  there  was  a  hurried,  nervous  knock  at  the 
door,  and  before  we  had  had  time  to  answer,  or 
even  to  look  round,  M.  Potiron,  the  host  of  the  cafe 


tumbled  into  the  room,  looking  as  white  as  a  sheet, 
and  with  his  teeth  chattering. 

M.  Potiron,  it  should  be  remarked,  was  essential¬ 
ly  a  man  of  peace,  and  a  firm  friend  of  existing  in¬ 
stitutions.  llie  mission  of  a  citizen,  as  he  imder- 
stood  it,  was  to  sail  with  the  current,  not  to  go  against 
it.  Therefore,  when  the  breeze  was  Orleanist,  M. 
Potiron  hoisted  the  blue  flag  and  manned  his  bark 
to  the  tune  of  “  Vive  le  Roi !  ”  When  the  wind 
shilled  and  blew  frecdomwards,  he  sent  a  red  pen¬ 
non  up  to  his  mizzen-mast,  and  cried  louder  than  any¬ 
body,  “  Vive  la  Republique  !  ”  lie  was  an  honest 
publican,  equitable  in  his  measures,  and  was  wedded 
to  a  pretty  wife,  whose  winsome  presence  behind 
the  counter  did  no  harm  to  the  trade  of  the  “  Cafe 
Rousseau.”  We  had  selected  M.  Potiron’s  estab¬ 
lishment  fur  our  bi-weekly  meetings,  because  it  was 
comfortable  and  retired,  because  beer  was  good, 

because  the  coffee  was  drinkable,  and  because  we 
could  have  a  private  room,  — four  conditions  not  al¬ 
ways  to  be  found  in  other  cafes. 

We  supposed  that  M.  Potiron  had  an  idea  that 
we  must  DKi  a  club  of  some  kind,  but  we  had  never 
honored  him  with  our  full  confidence ;  for  it  is  an 
unfortunate  circumstance  to  be  noted  in  connection 
with  French  publicans,  that  many  of  them  —  even 
such  honest  men  as  M.  Potiron  —  are  not  always 
above  tbe  seductions  held  out  by  the  Rue  de  Jeru¬ 
salem;  but  will  make  an  agreement  with  the 
authorities  of  that  locality  to  report  the  sayings  of 
their  customers  in  consideration  of  a  yearly  wage. 
To  do  M.  Potiron  justice,  we  did  not  class  him  in 
this  category- ;  but  we  had  made  it  a  rule  to  be 
cautious,  and  we  had  not  been  sorry  to  notice  that 
our  private  room  was  so  large,  and  the  door  of  it 
so  thick,  that  anybody  listening  outside  to  try  and 
catch  what  we  said  would  have  to  spieud  his  time 
uQj^fitably. 

The  sudden  irruption  of  M.  Potiron  took  us 
aback. 

“  O  gentlemen !  for  mercy’s  sake,  tell  me  the 
truth !  ”  he  began  in  a  voice  of  consternation. 
“  You  're  not  conspiring  to  overthrow  the  Republic, 
are  you  ?  ” 

“It ’s  not  very  likely,”  answered  Camille,  drjly. 
“  Who  put  such  an  idea  into  your  head  ?  ” 

M.  Potiron  seemed  so  embarrassed  for  a  reply,  that 
there  is  no  knowing  what  he  would  have  said,  had 
not  his  wife  appeared  opportunely  to  extricate  him 
from  his  difficulty.  Sne  looked  almost  as  much 
flurried  as  her  husband;  but  quietly  so,  as  be¬ 
seemed  a  pretty  woman  The  Ilc.xamctron  en 
manse  rose  gallantly  to  receive  her. 

“  O  gentlemen,”  she  said,  —  beginning  in  the 
same  way  as  her  lord,  but  more  discreetly,  and 
taking  the  precaution  of  closing  the  door  Mhind 
her,  —  “  O,  gentlemen !  is  all  this  true  ?  ” 

“  What  true,  madame  ?  ”  asked  Louis  Creme, 
who  in  women’s  presence  felt  as  much  at  home  as 
on  his  saddle.  “Have  they  been  telling  you  that 
we  are  a  gang  of  brigands  ?  ” 

“Not  quite,  monsieur,”  answered  Madame  Poti¬ 
ron,  fixing  her  eyes  on  the  handsome  face  of  the 
young  cadet  and  then  blushing  a  little.  “  But  —  ” 
Here  she  heritated  a  moment,  laid  a  finger  myste¬ 
riously  on  her  lips,  and  lowered  her  voice.  “  But 
the  police  have  been  here.” 

“  Bless  those  police !  ”  muttered  Toupie ;  “  I ’m 
beginning  to  think  we ’ve  had  too  muen  of  them 
to-night.’’ 

“  Yes,  gentlemen,  an  inspector  from  the  Prefec¬ 
ture,  assented  M.  Potiron,  plaintively.  “  He  came 


in  this  evening  as  I ’ve  seen  him  do  before,  but 
diis  time  he  turned  his  two  eves  upon  me  like  the 
glasses  of  a  dark  lantern,  and  smu  in  a  tone  that 
made  me  run  cold ;  ‘You  don’t  harbor  secret 
societies  here,  do  you,  M.  Potiron  ?  ’  ‘  Not  I,’  was 
mj-  answer ;  ‘  but  why  ?  ’  ‘  O  nothing,’  he  re¬ 

joined,  in  a  tone  as  uncomfortable  as- the  first  time. 

‘  Only  they  told  me  you  did ;  so  I  thought  I ’d  just 
step  in,  out  of  friendship,  and  show  you  a  curious 
article  in  the  Criminal  Code,  which  I  came  across 
this  morning.  It  says,  that  any  person  or  persons 
harboring  conspirators  are  liable  to  be  treated  as 
accomplices,  and  may  be  condemned  to  the  full 
penalties  incurred  by  the  people  they  harbor, — 
transportation  for  instance,  or  penal  servitude  for 
life.’  ”  M.  Potiron  choked  slightly  as  he  pro¬ 
nounced  this  last  sentence,  and  was  going  to  pro¬ 
ceed  with  further  gloomy  developments,  when  his 
wife  cut  him  short  by  telling  lum  to  go  and  attend 
to  his  business  in  the  cafe. 

“  Let  me  talk  to  these  gentlemen,”  she  said,  evi¬ 
dently  reassured  by  a  closer  look  at  us  that  we 
were  not  so  black  as  we  were  painted ;  and  as  M. 
Potiron  delayed  somewhat  to  obey,  she  gave  a 
small  stamp  of  impatience. 

[Concluded  next  week.] 

FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Mu.  Ruskiv,  the  new  Slade  Professor  of  Art  at 
Oxford,  will  begin,  in  February,  a  course  of  lectures 
on  the  materials  of  Art.  ^ 

Mu.  D.  G.  Rossetti  has  a  volume  of  Poems  in 
the  press  which  is  to  extend  to  300  or  400  pp.,  and 
appear  next  spring.  It  will  conUun  much  early  and 
much  recent  work.  The  sonnets  recently  printed  in 
the  Fortnightly  Review  indicate  one  of  its  sources  of 
interest. 

The  original  autograph  score  of  Mozart’s  Don 
Giovanni  is  preserved  in  the  possession  of  Madame 
Viardot  Garcia  at  her  villa  at  Baden-Baden.  It  is 
handsomely  bound  in  parts,  kept  in  a  carved  oak 
case  securely  locked,  and  fiistened  to  the  wall  of 
the  building. 

One  of  the  London  comic  papers  says,  unkindly, 
that  “  His  Insanity  the  King  of  Bavaria  has  given 
orders  to  the  Meissen  manufactory  of  (Dresden) 
china  to  prepare  a  group  of  ‘  Lohengrin  and  the 
Swan,’  as  a  present  to  Richard  Wagner.  The  swan 
will  always  remind  the  illustrious  composer  of  tlie 
goose,  his  royal  [latron.” 

Mlle.  Nilsson  possesses  a  collection  of  rare  and 
precious  stones  of  considerable  value.  The  fair 
cantatrice  is  also  the  owner  of  a  rare  manuscript  of 
great  antiquity,  written  in  Gothic  letters  of  silver 
by  a  Bishop  of  the  Goths.  This  work  was  found 
during  the  sacking  of  Prague,  and  formerly  be¬ 
longed  to  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden.  It  was 
given  to  Mlle.  Nilsson  by  an  admirer,  the  Count 
John  George  of  Dubniki. 

There  is  something  wonderfully  grotesque  in  the 
Japanese  mind,  with  all  its  genuine  force.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  whenever  the  Mikado  goes  abroad  the 
upper  windows  of  the  streets  throu^  which  he  pass¬ 
es  are  closed  and  sealed  up  with  paper  bands,  “  so 
that  no  one  may  look  down  upon  him,”  —  not,  that 
is,  despise  him,  but  stand  on  a  greater  elevation 
than  he.  At  least,  that  is  the  theory  in  Siam,  where 
courtiers  are  required  to  approach  the  sovercijgn 
hopping,  like  so '  many  highly  decorated  toads,  lor 
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fear  their  heads  should  be  higher  than  his.  The 
Japanese  custom  was,  it  appears,  observed  for  the 
Duke  of  Edinburgh  recently,  as  a  final  proof  of  the 
honor  in  which  the  Mikado  held  his  English  ally. 

The  terrible  famine  which  has  been  raging  in 
Algeria  for  the  last  two  years  has  obliged  the 
French  Government  to  look  elsewhere  than  in  that 
unfortunate  col(^  for  its  supplies  of  horses  for  the 
liffht  cavalry.  The  stock  or  small  wiry  “  Arabs  ” 
which  were  bred  in  Algeria,  and  which  did  such 
excellent  service  in  the  Crimea,  in  Italy,  and  in 
Mexico,  has  been  pretty  nearly  exterminate<l,  so  that 
for  the  next  seven  or  eight  years,  at  least,  it  will  be 
impossible  to  obtain  these  valuable  chargers  in  suf¬ 
ficient  numbers  for  the  French  service. 

“  Everybody  now  plays  Bdzicjue,”  says  the  Pe¬ 
riod.  “  May  wc,  therefore,  suggest  to  everybody 
that  it  would  be  much  more  rational  to  count  by  units 
instead  of  by  tens,  as  it  is  at  present  the  fashion  to 
do  ?  We  would  make  the  game  100  up,  instead  of 
1,000,  counting  sequence  25  instead  of  250 ;  double 
Bezique  50  instead  of  500,  kings  8  instead  of  80, 
each  ten  one,  instead  of  10.  We  are  sorry  to  see 
that  ‘  Cavendish  ’  indorses  the  decimal  method  ; 
but,  surely,  on  reconsidering  the  question,  he  would 
admit  that  units  are  much  more  easy  to  count,  and 
that  our  proposed  method  has  the  obvious  ailvan- 
tage  of  simplicity.  It  would  be  just  as  rational  to 
count  {Mints  at  whist  by  tens,  and  make  100  game, 
as  to  count  Bezique  by  tens  and  hundreds.” 

A  German  pa])er  tells  an  odd  story  of  a  trick 
played  not  long  since  on  a  landowner  in  an  ag¬ 
ricultural  district  of  Silesia.  This  gentleman,  a 
Herr  Schrei,  had  a  quarrel  with  a  neighbor,  which 
led  to  a  long  corresjmndence,  and  in  one  of  his 
letters  he  greatly  provoked  his  antagonist  by  8{>cak- 
ing  ironically  ot  the  “  Attic  salt  ”  with  which  he 
flavored  his  epistolary  style.  A  few  d^s  atler 
there  apjMared  in  the  local  pa|)er  the  following 
advertisement :  “  Attic  salt  and  other  salts  for 
cattle  may  always  be  obtained  at  my  farm.  — 
Schrei.”  This  advertisement  immediately  attract¬ 
ed  the  attention  of  a  zealous  official  who  was  em-  ] 
ployed  in  the  district  to  administer  the  salt  I 
mono{)oly  of  the  Government,  and  he  directed  one 
of  his  subordinates  to  go  at  once  to  Herr  Schrei’s 
farm  and  search  the  premises  for  the  salt  in  ques¬ 
tion.  The  subordinate,  after  going  all  over  the 
farm  and  looking  in  every  comer  for  the  smuggled 
commodity,  reported  as  follows :  “  Having  learnt 
from  the  local  paj>cr  that  a  foreign  salt  under  the 
name  of  ‘  Attic  salt  ’  had  been  im{X)rted  into  this 
district,  I  searched  the  house  and  farm  of  the 
farmer  Schrei,  who  had  been  sus{)ected  of  the 
fraud ;  but  no  trace  of  Attic  salt  was  to  be  found 
about  him.” 

Speaking  of  Professor  Max  Muller’s  remarkable 
lecture  on  the  Buddlust  doctrine  of  annihilation 
(which  we  printed  last  week),  the  Pall  Mall  Ga¬ 
zette  says :  “  In  this  lecture,  remarkable  alike  for 
its  profound  investigation  and  the  finished  brevity 
and  clearness  of  its  style,  the  professor  discussed 
and  controverted  the  ]K>pular  superficial  notion  that 
the  religion  of  the  vast  majority  of  mankind,  and 
which,  according  to  the  testimony  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  bishop,  had  anticipated  the  purest  moral 
doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith,  offers  its  believers 
no  more  consoling  and  satisfying  solution  of  the 
great  mysteries  of  evil  and  death  than  the  repose 
of  Nothingness.  Discerning  between  the  doctrine 


of  Buddha  and  the  corruptions  engrafted  upon  it, 
he  shows  that  the  Nirvana,  to  which  every  true 
Buddhist  should  aspire,  was,  as  the  founder  taught, 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  perfect  renunciation  and 
supreme  resignation.  It  cannot  be  indifferent  to 
the  Christian  world  to  learn  that  a  religion  which 
is  still  held  by  the  largest  portion  of  the  human 
race  is  not  based  u{)on  Annihilation.  Mr.  Ma.x 
Muller  concluded  his  lecture  with  a  touching  a{X)- 
logue  ftom  the  Buddhist  Scriptures,  in  which  the 
tme  doctrine  of  Nirvftna  renunciation  and  resigna¬ 
tion  is  embalmed.” 

A  NOTEWORTHY  mural  picture  has  just  been  com¬ 
pleted  in  Universitv  Hall,Gordon  Square,  a  college  of 
which  the  late  Crafeb  Robinson  “  was  one  of  the  most 
active  founders  and  which  he  had  in  his  lifetime 
largely  endowed.”  The  purptort  and  nature  of  this 
memorial  are  clearly  indicated  in  Mr.  Sadler’s 
“  Reminiscences,”  as  follows :  “  It  is  intended  to 
decorate  the  ends  and  sides  of  the  dining-room, 
which  are  well  suited  for  the  purpose,  with  a  mural 
painting  in  monochrome  by  Edward  Armitage, 
Esq.,  A.  R.  A.,  having  for  its  subject  Henrj'  Crabb 
Robinson  surrounded  by  many  of  his  most  distin¬ 
guished  literary  and  artistic  friends.  The  aim  will 
be  to  represent  these  distinguished  persons  rather 
as  they  have  been  graven  on  Mr.  Robinson’s  mem¬ 
ory,  and  have  presented  themselves  to  him  in  his 
happiest  reveries,  than  with  reference  to  any  chro¬ 
nological  or  local  arrangement.”  An  Englbh  pa¬ 
per  thus  describes  the  jointing  :  “  The  picture  dis¬ 
poses  itself  into  six  groups.  On  the  farther  left 
Mrs.  Barbauld  is  seen  in  earnest  talk  with  Mr. 
Wakefield;  Godwin,  Hazlitt,  Clarkson,  and  Walter 
Savage  Landor  stand  by.  Next  is  a  company  over 
which  Wilhelm  von  Schlegel  and  Mdme.  de  Stael 
preside.  The  Germans  have  a  compartment  to 
themselves,  wherein  the  well-marked  portraits  of 
(jroethe  and  Schiller  at  once  arrest  the  eye ;  ‘  the 
Lake  {)oets  ’  also  hold  a  conspicuous  position.  The 
next  scene  o{)ens  darkly  with  the  grand,  wild  head 
of  Edward  Irving ;  beneath  Samuel  Rogers  has 
taken  his  seat.  On  a  sofa  near  at  hand  Lady 
Byron  is  listening  to  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Robertson,  — 
neither  {x>rtrait  being  flattered.  Talfourd,  Arnold, 
Bunsen,  and  others  are  near.  The  selection  has 
been  made  by  ‘  the  committee  ’ ;  the  pictorial  treat¬ 
ment  we  owe  to  Mr.  Armitage.  The  picture  is  fifty- 
six  feet  long,  and  the  figures,  thirty-four  in  number, 
are  somewhat  over  life-size.” 

The  London  Times  sounds  a  fearful  note  of 
alarm.  It  is  much  to  be  feared,  it  says,  that  Eng¬ 
land,  or  at  least  London,  is  at  this  moment  threat¬ 
ened  with  the  invasion  of  a  formidable  disease. 
“  We  have  fiom  time  to  time  mentioned  the  imusu- 
al  activity  of  certain  kinds  of  Fever  in  the  metrop¬ 
olis  and  other  great  towns,  but  there  is  more  to 
be  told  than  meets  the  eye  in  the  Registrar-Gen¬ 
eral’s  Retmms,  and  it  will  need  all  our  vigilance 
to  protect  us  fixjm  the  serious  risks  of  the  coming 
winter.  How  busily  Scarlet  Fever  is  at  work  the 
weekly  bills  of  mortality  teach  us  only  too  plainly ; 
but  for  the  last  three  months  a  new  and  more  insi^- 
ous  enemy  has  been  in  the  field.  To  many  persons 

—  [)crhaps,  indeed,  to  many  medical  practitioners 

—  ‘  Relapsing  Fever  ’  may  ^  a  disease  known  only 
by  tradition  or  description,  for  it  is  a  fact,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  that  for  a  period  of  thirteen  years  hardly  a 
case  of  the  disorder  was  seen  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom.  The  30,000  cases,  for  instance,  treated  dur¬ 
ing  that  time  in  the  London  Fever  Hospital  includ- 
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ed  not  a  single  specimen  of  this  particular  Fever, 
although  at  a  former  period  it  had  been  alarmingly 
prevalent.  VTien  we  say  that  it  i.s  known  also  by 
the  name  ef  ‘  Famine  Fever,’  we  shall  have  given 
some  idea  of  its  origin  and  character,  and  yet  it 
must  not  be  confused  with  the  more  terrible  plague 
which  proverbially  follows  dearth.  The  ‘  Famine  ’ 
Fever  of  which  we  have  now  to  speak  is  not  in 
itself  or  immediately  a  destructive  disease.  It  is 
very  rarely  fatal,  and  corresponds  in  its  principal 
characteristics  rather  with  the  ‘  Low  Fever’  of  our 
medical  nomenclature  than  with  any  of  the  more 
violent  forms  of  the  malady.  It  is  dangerous  from 
its  extreme  communicability  and  its  distressing 
consequences.  It  is  easily  caught ;  it  is  easily  car¬ 
ried  from  place  to  place ;  it  is  verj’  difficult  to  deal 
with;  ana  it  leaves  the  unhappy  victim  predis¬ 
posed  by  weakness  and  exhaustion  to  the  attacks 
of  more  acute  complaints.  ‘  Relapsing  Fever,’  in 
fact,  is  the  ally  and  provider  of  Typhus.” 

Spiritualism,  if  we  may  credit  its  French  organ, 
which  appears  twice  a  month  at  Lyons,  is  making 
progress  in  France,  especially  among  the  inhabitants 
of  the  provincial  towns.  Readers  of  this  periodical 
are  assured  in  an  editor’s  standing  note  that  “  com¬ 
munications  between  the  spirit  ivorld  and  the  cor¬ 
poral  world  are  in  the  nature  of  things,  and  consti¬ 
tute  no  supernatural  fact ;  and  hence  traces  of  them 
are  to  be  found  among  every  people  at  every  e  jxich ; 
in  the  present  day  thej'  are  general  and  patent  to 
all  the  world.”  A  medium  (anonymous)  discourses 
to  his  son  on  the  advantages  of  “  la  mediuninite,”  a 
word  which  has  not  as  yet  received  the  sanction  of 
that  sceptical  body  the  French  Academy.  This 
spirit  assures  us  that  the  faculty  of  “  mediumnite 
est  inn^  chez  tous  les  hommes,  quoiqu’elle  ne  se 
developpe  chez  tous  dgalement,  et  la  preuve  que 
cettc  iaveur  doit  etre  m^ritee,  c’est  que  dans  cer¬ 
tains  cas  elle  est  retiree  a  oeux  qui  n’en  sont  plus 
dignes.”  In  another  number  the  spirit  of  Lacor- 
daire,  who  delivers  a  discourse  very  different  in 
matter  and  manner  from  any  that  he  preached  at 
Notre  Dame  during  his  lifetime,  comes  forward  to 
declare  that  the  Church  is  one  and  indivisible,  and 
that  le  p^re  Hyacinthe  has  suffered  persecution  for 
maintaining  this  doctrine.  But  by  far  the  most 
garrulous  of  all  the  spirits  is  that  of  Mdme.  Fouquet, 
who,  under  the  heading  “  Freely  ye  have  received, 
freely  give,”  communicates  each  fortnight  certain 
new  and  sure  remedies  against  all  kinds  of  human 
disorders.  In  the  most  recent  number  is  a  commu¬ 
nication  fixim  the  poet  Ponsard,  who,  perhaps  from 
want  of  faith  in  French  sculptors,  returns  to  express 
a  hope  that  the  project  of  erecting  a  statue  to  his 
memory  will  not  be  carried  out.  In  its  place  he 
would  prefer  a  school  for  the  children  of  working 
men ;  and  should  his  wish  be  adopted  by  his  fellow- 
townsmen,  he  promises  that  at  each  distribution  of 
school  prizes  “  son  esprit  satisfait,  planant  dans  I’es- 
pace  au-dessus  de  ces  petites  tetes  blondes  et  brunes, 
allant  des  ^Ifeves  au.x  professeurs,  leur  inspirera  de 
chaleureux  discours,  de  douces  paroles  de  paix 
d’amour  et  de  fraternity.” 

The  Academy  publishes  the  following  interest¬ 
ing  note  from  Mr.  A.  H.  Layard,  touching  the 
recent  discoveries  at  Pompeii :  — 

“Naples,  October  14,  1869. — Amongst  the  most 
recent  discoveries  at  Pompeii  there  is  one  of  con¬ 
siderable  interest  and  altogether  of  a  novel  charac¬ 
ter.  On  the  walls  of  a  house  of  no  great  size  and 


evidently  belonging  to  persons  of  the  poorer  class, 
was  found  a  view  of  the  Amphitheatre  of  Pompeii, 
of  tlie  city  walls  and  towers  adjoining  it,  and  of  a 
building  of  considerable  size,  apparently  depend¬ 
ing  upon  the  amphitheatre,  the  remains  of  which 
must  still  be  under  ground,  and  for  which  Fiorelli 
is  now  going  to  search.  Although  this  landscape 
is  rudely  executed,  and  is  evidently  the  work  of  a 
mere  dauber,  it  represents  very  accurately  the 
general  features  of  the  remains  of  the  amphitheatre 
now  e.xisting:  the  exterior  staircases,  built  upon 
arches,  leading  to  the  upjicr  vomitoria,  the  ai-ena 
(the  walls  of  which  are  represented  as  painted  to 
imitate  marble,  and  so  they  were  found  when  first 
dug  out),  the  city  walls,  and  the  towers,  &c.  The 
artist  has  recorded  in  his  picture  the  fight  between 
the  people  of  Pompeii  and  Nocera,  which  com¬ 
menced  in  the  amphitheatre,  and  led  to  its  being 
closed  for  ten  years  by  Nero.  Various  groups  of  j 
combatants  ai-e  seen  on  the  gradines-  of  the  amphi-  ! 
theatre,  in  the  arena,  on  the  walls  of  the  city,  and 
in  the  open  space  surrounding  the  building.  Men 
are  falling,  wounded,  and  others  lie  dead  on  the 
ground.  I 

“  In  the  space  surrounding  the  amphitheatre  are 
seen  trees,  and  stalls  protected  from  the  sun  by 
awnings,  such  as  are  now  everywhere  erected  in  the 
streets  of  Naples ;  fruit  and  lemonade  weic  prob¬ 
ably  sold  in  them :  in  one  is  a  bench  exactly  like 
those  in  common  use  with  u.“.  Men  and  women 
are  seen  flying  from  the  fight  which  is  raging,  some 
apparently  carrying  away  their  goods. 

“  The  velarium  is  represented  as  drawn  over  a  f 
part  of  the  theatre  to  protect  the  spectators  from  !. 
the  sun.  Tliis  is,  I  believe,  the  first  time’  that  rep-  : 
resentation  of  tliis  important  addition  to  a  Roman  ' 
theatre  has  been  found  ;  but,  unfortunately,  owing  'I 
to  the  ignorance  of  the  artist  of  the  rules  of  per- 
siiective,  it  is  difficult  to  make  out  precisely  how 
the  velarium  is  extended.  He  has  drawn  it  as  at¬ 
tached  to  the  city  wall,  which  could  scarcely  have 
been  the  case;  and  it  appears  to  have  hung  in 
large  folds,  horizontally  over  the  part  of  the  theatre 
which  it  was  intended  to  protect. 

“  Unluckily  the  artist  has  taken  his  sketch  from  j 
the  side  facing  the  entrance.  Had  he  taken  it  from  ; 
the  opjxisite  side,  we  might  have  had  a  view  of  i 
Vesuvius,  which  would  have  been  highly  interest-  i 
ing  as  giving  the  form  of  the  mountain  previous  to  | 
the  first  historical  eruption.  j 

“  This  very  curious  painting  is  especially  interest-  j 
ing  as  being,  I  believe,  the  only  existing  ancient 
view  of  a  ouilding,  the  details  of  which  can  be 
identified.  If  similar  views  of  Rome,  Pompeii,  and 
other  cities,  executed  by  competent  artists,  had  been 

iircserved,  they  would  have  been  invaluable.  Un-  j 
brtunately,  sketches  of  this  kind  were  made  by 
very  infenor  painters,  who  appear  to  have  amused  b 
themselves  by  daubing  on  the  walls,  whilst  artists 
of  a  superior  class  appear  to  have  confined  them¬ 
selves  either  to  the  reproduction  of  well-known  pic¬ 
tures,  or  to  the  representation  of  the  usual  myths, 
fables,  and  legends. 

“  I  may  mention  that  on  the  outer  walls  of  the 
building  adjoining  the  amphitheatre,  and  which 
Signr.  Fiorelli  believes  to  be  a  kind  of  dressing  and 
bathing  place  for  the  gladiators,  are  represented  in¬ 
scriptions,  such  as  are  usually  found  on  the  houses 
of  Pompeii,  and  relating  to  the  election  of  municipal 
'officers.  Signr.  Fiorelli  expects  to  find  the  original 
inscriptions  when  he  discovers  the  remains  of  the 
edifice.” 
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